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4 GP A a. Before you can take a stitch in that new blouse, dress or 
Oo att halt ; : 
6 | Vis {vel suit, you must have a fabric. 
a a mane Unless the fabric is smart and serviceable, your time 
i . Ok te and stitches will be wasted, for a garment can be only as 
feat pen eee a 
13 good as its fabric. To avoid disappointments, insist upon 
14) labeled fabrics and ready-to-wear, that have been tested 
and approved for full serviceability. Eliminate guesswork 
16! by reading labels carefully. A few certified labels are 
| illustrated. 
" Certified washable BEMBERG rayon fabrics are a sound 
19 investment as they have passed every test by the United 
onl fe iW Poragerol States Testing Laboratories for shrinkage, color fastness 
DALLO oe © and good service. They will not slip at the seams or glaze 
of BEM ; 
+24) arene under a hot iron, but can be treated like cotton of the 
21 oO. teas. same construction. 
29) ol weer 
aah ©Otama Ber 
a , SUGGESTIONS FOR WASHING: Wash, rinse and dry quickly, without rubbing 
-40 Cole Cfo or twisting. After rolling and kneading in a towel for a minute only, shake 
A'Bey 20% out gently and place wrong side out over an ironing board. 
25 
29) IMPORTANT: Smooth to shape wlth a dry towel — always following the up 
a and down thread of the material. Remove all possible moisture from seams 


and double surfaces by patting with a dry towel. 


IF THE DRESS IS NOT DRY ENOUGH to iron after this treatment, leave it on 
the ironing board, or fasten it on a hanger, until almost dry, and then press 


AS PULLY Seevictanie . . . . . 
v it on the wrong side with a hot iron. Do not iron out of shape. 





U.S TESTING CO 





It is unwise to wash any fabric that has not been tested and approved for 


washability. 
For further information about labels, wear and care, write 
Educational Service Bureau ‘ 


AMERICAN CORPORATION 





261, Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark af AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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MOLASSES COOKIES 


8 cups all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoons Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Prand Baking Soda 

1/4, t2aspoon salt 

1 tablespoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

3 cups molasses 

1 cup lard, melted 
1 cup butter, melted 
10 tablespoons boiling water 
Granulated sugar 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda, salt 
and spices. 2. Combine the molasses; 
melted shortening and boiling water. 
3. To these liquid ingredients, add 4 
cups of dry ingredients and blend well. 
4. Add remaining 4 cups of dry in- 
gredients gradually, beating well after 
each addition. 5. Let stand in a cool 
place about 1 hour. 6. Turn onto a 
lightly floured board. Roll 14 inch 
thick. Cut with large, floured cooky 
cutter. Sprinkle with granulated sugar. 
Bake in hot oven. Amount: 5 dozen. 
Temp.: 425° F. Time: 15 minute; 
All spoon measurements level 


Practicalities 


ITH all good wishes for happiness 
and prosperity in the new year go 
concern for the world at large dur- 
ing 1946. We who are well fed, well 
clothed and well housed must realize 
that those who are starving, freezing and 


| homeless cannot think in terms of world- 


wide peace. Their immediate need is 
for some feeling of personal security. 
This is essential if the world is to have 
peace in our time. Let us all contribute 
to the best of our ability both materially 
and spiritually toward this end. 


7 


Home Economics in a World at Peace 


| is the subject of our first article in the 


| never 


new year. “The war has deepened our 
social consciousness. We are aware as 
before of the values in sound, 
wholesome family life and the need for 
better nutrition, better housing, better 
care of children. The worth of home 
economics has been increasingly recog- 
nized by those both in and outside the 
field. We do not, however, yet know 
well enough how to live and work to- 
gether for mutual good nor are we yet 


| willing to give up personal gain for 


group profit,” says Ivol Spafford in her 
searching article, starting on page 13. 


+ 


The preparation of food for home 


| freezing and for community locker stor- 


| July, 1945. 


age is now being taught in many home 
economics classes, as more and more 
families adopt this method of food pres- 
ervation which has become increasingly 
popular during the war years. Coramu- 
nity frozen food lockers showed an in- 
crease of 1,182 between July, 1944, and 
Home freezers and home 


| refrigerators with freezing units will be 


ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA | 


OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set cf Colored 


Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 
This offer good only in the United States, BB-82 
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| 
| 
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STREET ADDRESS 





CITY OR TOWN STATE 
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available in quantity soon. Whether or 
not the popularity of frozen foods will 
continue now that rationing has ceased 
and more fresh and canned foods are 
available is yet to be seen. Many sides 
of the frozen food question are discussed 
on pages 14 and 15 in Rosanne Amber- 
son’s article, Focus on Home Freezing. 


+ 


The fourth and last article of the 
series, Factors Influencing the Develop- 
ment of Home Economics, by Maude 
Williamson, professor of home econom- 
ics education at Colorado A & M Col- 


| lege, discusses the growth of vocational 


education and extension work. These 
articles amplify the History of Home 
Economics which appeared serially in 
issues of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
from June, 1944, through December, 
1944. This History, revised and en- 


larged, was originally scheduled for pub- 
lication late last spring, but has been 
delayed by printing conditions. Copies 
are now promised for February. 


+ 


As vocational guidance plays a more 
important role in the home economics 
education program, the need for more 
objective information on the use of tests 
to measure interests and the relation- 
ship of interests to ability and vocational] 
success becomes more apparent. On 
page 17, Ruth Lehman reports some of 
the findings of a study undertaken to 
identify, by means of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record, the activity interest pat- 
terns of groups of home economists en- 
gaged in different professions. This arti- 
cle is followed by a report on a Voca- 
tional Guidance Project carried on in 
Rochester, New York. 


+ 


The Why of Food Choices, by Kath- 
erine Connelly Wisely, sets the stage for 
this month’s School Lunch Section, 
pages 21-24. In Learning a Food Pat- 
tern, Margaret Mead presents an an- 
thropologist’s view of the school lunch 
program which she considers one of the 
most dramatic developments in Ameri- 
can education. The balanced school 
lunch plate teaches a food pattern which 
American children of foreign back- 
grounds carry back to their homes and 
on into adult life. Miss Mead’s article 
is followed by one on Adapting Foreign 
Recipes to the American food pattern. 
Included are menus, recipes and food 
orders for fifty servings. 


+ 


This month’s textiles and fashion sec- 
tion, pages 25-40, is slanted entirely to- 
ward the high school and college stu- 
dent. Plan It—Personally gives many 
suggestions for making the clothing 
wardrobe sparkle. Posture and Your 
Clothes, by Evelyn Mansfield, shows how 
important it is to be an upright “clothes 
horse.” Handy Habits gives timely hints 
on care of the hands. Parties—Custom 
Made offers a unique slant on making 
parties really click. 


_ 


Two new regular features usher in 
the new year: What’s Going On in the 
Home, supplement to the established 
departments, Wkat’s Going On in Tex- 
tiles and What’s Going On in Foods; 
and How to Get Along with Others, first 
in a series of columns on human rela- 
tions by Dr. James F. Bender. 
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Such a sense-making fabric for travel c iat 
people who are really going places are 
beginning to plan whole wardrobes in 


Celanese jersey of synthetic yarn. Wrinkles 


hang out on arrival. Takes much less 
space in a suitcase and — it’s run-proof! 
Women have learned to ask for it by name 
and look for the tags and labels that iden- 
tity it as the nnest jersey that science has 
produced. In apparel and by the yard. 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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No tioubles _ 
| to pack with 


| CELANESE’ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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News Notes 





covering all the people “from bassi- 
net to rocking chair” is being urged 
by the New York State Joint Legislative 

Committee on Nutrition under the 

chairmanship of State Senator Thomas 

C. Desmond. 

At a recent meeting in New York City, 
Senator Desmond said: “Despite in- 
creased food production, despite in- 
creased wages, there are millions of our 
people, suffering from ‘hidden hunger.’ 
And today, with war ended, there is 
grave danger that such little advances 
as were made in recent years in improv- 
ing our diet will be ended. Local nutri- 
tion councils throughout the country are 
folding up. The federal government's 
nutritional education campaign, so vig- 
orously waged in recent years, has be- 
come stilled. 

“Today there is need for a sweeping 
nationwide nutrition program which 
should include: 

1. A maternal nutrition program that 
will couple education of prospective 
mothers in sound diet habits with 
perhaps inexpensive vitamin and 
mineral supplements. 

2. Pushing back the frontiers of nutri- 
tion by intensifying research and by 
a vast soil fortification, feed enrich- 
ment and seed improvement program. 

3. Organization of a special nutrition 
program for those over 40. 

4. Channeling nutritious foods to low- 
income families. 

5. Encouraging industry to step-up pro- 
duction and the health of employees 
through factory canteens, between- 
meal snacks, and a nutrition-in-indus- 
try educational plan. 

6. A permanent expanded school lunch 
program that will not be at the mercy 
of Congress each year. 

7. Expanding the ‘enrichment’ policy to 
cover not only bread but also salt, 
margarine, evaporated milk and other 
commonly used foods.” 


A\ covering at we nutrition program 





AVA Convention 

The challenge for homemaking educa- 
tion is just as great in peacetime as it 
has been during the war years. Profes- 
sional home economists will need and 
want to work together to plan ways to 
strengthen and extend the program and 
to give assistance to families as they face 
new problems. Let's get together in 
Buffalo for the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association. 

—EtTHEL MAson CoANn 


Supervisor of Home Economics, Buffalo 





HEIB Contribution to Industry 

A home economist in business, Esther 
Latzke of Armour and Company, speak- 
ing at the 37th annual meeting of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
told leaders of the food industry of the 
contributions being made by home eco- 
nomists to the development of the indus- 
try. She asserted that women have come 
to stay as a part of the industry and 
pointed out that this, in a sense, is no 
more than a return of women to their 
age-old function of providing food for 
their family table. 

Miss Latzke said, in part, “Depart- 
ments in the grocery manufacturing 
business headed by women act as liaisons 
between the industrial operation on the 
one hand and the woman consumer on 
the other.” She then detailed six major 
services of home economists in the food 
industry: 

1. Cooperate in the development of new 
food products and in determining 
quality and convenience of these 
products. 

2. Provide counsel as to package design 
and information to be placed on 
labels. 

3. Assist in improving labels on food 
products so that the consumer may be 
adequately informed. 

4. Help to determine the nature of ad- 

vertising copy and layout. 

. Provide the manufacturer with facts 

bearing on nutrition. 

6. Interpret other women’s thinking. 


o 


Guidance and Placement 

For several years the Home Economics 
in Business department of the AHEA 
has carried on a vocational guidance 
program for home economics graduates 
desiring positions in the business field. 
At first this voluntary service of HEIB 
members was limited to personal ad- 
visory interviews, talks to college groups 
and field days. Gradually the program 
expanded to include placement as well 
as guidance. This proved most helpful 
to the embryo home economist but too 
time consuming a project for the home 
economist in business. Consequently, a 
plan was developed by the New York 
HEIB group whereby the Maude Len- 
nox Personnel Service, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
agreed to hire a qualified home econ- 
omist, Margaretta Smith, to handle the 
placement part of the program. Miss 
Smith works closely with Eloise Voss of 
Celanese Corporation, local vocational 
guidance chairman, so that guidance 
and placement will continue to promote 





Dates to Remember 


January 25—Child Labor 
schools) 

February 6 to 9—American Vocational 
Association’s annual conference, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—St. Valentine’s Day 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

February 23-March 2—National Sew and 
Save Week 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

April 21—Easter Sunday 

April 27-May 4—National Baby Week 

May 1—Child Health Day 


Day (in 





the growth of the profession. Blanche 
Stover is chairman of the New York 
HEIB group. Members of Miss Voss’ 
committee are: Sarah Reinecke, Stand- 
ard Brands; Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall 
Corporation; Bernice Bronner, Ameri- 
can Standards; Ada Bessie Swann, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 


From Here to There— 

Doris Buchanan _ has been appointed 
Head of D. C, Heath and Company’s 
newly formed Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Boston, Mass. Miss Buchanan is 
from the Teacher Education Division of 
the Home Economics Department at the 
University of Texas. 

Grace E. Frysinger, a member of the 
Extension Service staff of the United 
States Department of Agriculture since 
1918, and prominent in rural life activi- 
ties for many years, has retired. 

In addition to her extension work, 
Miss Frysinger was United States dele- 
gate to the First International Rural 
Life Conference in Belgium in 1926; 
received from Albert, King of the Bel- 
gians, the Agricultural Decoration, first 
class; and. represented the Extension 
Service at the International Conference 
of Rural Women’s Organizations, Vien- 
na, Austria, 1930. At the triennial con- 
ference of that organization, now known 
as the Associated Country Women of the 
World, in Washington, D. C., in 1936, 
she served as chairman for the United 
States groups. As vice president for 
North America, she headed the United 
States and Canadian delegations of rural 
women at the meeting of the organiza- 
tion in London in 1939. In 1942 she re- 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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omen want Cooking as Modern 


as Lighting and Refrigeration! 


Tremendous Swing 
To ELECTRIC 
COOKING Revealed 





@ Woman’s Home Companion 
survey shows more women plan to 
buy an Electric Range than any 
other kind. 


@ McCa.v’s MAGAZINE readers 
made the Electric Range their 
2-to-1 “must have” choice in recent 
contest, 


@ HouseHotp MAGAZINE survey 
indicates 3 times as many women 
want Electric Ranges as now have 
them. 





® SuccEssFUL FARMING survey 
shows that twice as many REA 
users plan to buy an_ Electric 


















Courtesy of Brookside High School, Lorain, Ohio 


Range in the first two postwar tes, it’s an established fact: American women are demanding modern Electric | 
years as now have one. Ranges! They’re insisting on the Speep (as fast as fire, but without thie flame). | 


: , the CONVENIENCE, the CLEANLINESS and the Economy of modern Electric cooking. 
Country GENTLEMAN survey re- A é 


veals that among upper two-thirds Are you in a position to teach them the things they'll want to know about this 
of white farmers, the Electric 


: : most up-to-date and practical method of preparing meals? Better start—right 
Range is the 2-to-1 choice. ‘ 


now—to equip your Laboratory Kitchen with modern Electric Ranges! 


... FREE! Get your copy of this authori- 
tative, comprehensive Course, prepared by highly-qualified Home Economists. 
Here’s what you get: 68-Pace TexTBOoK, profusely illustreted, explaining the 
modern Electric Range, its construction and operation; ILLUSTRATED SUMMARIES 
of each chapter, easily mimeographed for pupils use; a big, practical WALL 
Cuart you'll find of great value in your class work. It's all Free. Write to: 


NATIONAL A-B STOVES ADMIRAL ELECTROMASTER ESTATE HEATROLA 


. FRIGIDAIRE GENERAL ELECTRIC GIBSON HOTPOINT KELVINATOR 
ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURERS / 
ASSOCHATION . . . -) Electric Range Section. Dept. P-16, 155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y 


MONARCH NORGE QUALITY UNIVERSAL WESTINGHOUSE 
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_, DEPT. 


e FREE and wit 


rt “The Progress © 


Helping 
Teen-agers 


Measure up! 


HE latest issue of ‘Look Lovely, 
OT cane is just off the press and 
is full of intriguing hints on teen-age 
beauty care, clothes, fun, grooming, man- 
ners, posture and charm ~ all keyed to 
the basic theme of good grooming . . . 
and the part good grooming plays in 
developing poise and self confidence. 

Those of your girls who have seen 
previous copies of “Look Lovely, Angel” 
will be eager for this one. Those who 
have not yet been introduced to “Look 
Lovely, Angel’ have a happy discovery 
before them. 

To receive copies of “Look Lovely, 
Angel” free, for class distribution, just 
fill in and mail the coupon below. Note, 
too, the other teaching aids also avail- 
able . . . all with the compliments of 


Acrid Deodorant. 


AIDS FREE 
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How to Get Along 
with Others 


James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Institute for Human Relations 


| HIS thing called human relations 
crops up every time two or more of 
us are gathered together. How we say 
“good morning,” the way we keep our 
temper, how we get along at home and 
on the job—these and many more habits 
and attitudes constitute our human rela- 
tions. 

Human relations can be good or bad. 
If good, life has a richness not otherwise 
known; if bad, misery hangs on our coat 
tails with clinched teeth. We say “his 
human relations are just so-so” when 
they are sometimes good and sometimes 
bad. The point is to make them good 
all the time. 

Now there is no substantial reason 
why all of us can’t have the good kind, 
if we really want them. The happiness 
that wells up and spills over when a 
good deed is done, the satisfaction that 
comes from treating your fellow-worker 
as you like to be treated, the growth in 
self-confidence—yes, the upsurge in pop- 
ularity and success that wait upon good 
human relations are only a few of the 
dividends. 

So, why not coax them along? Give 
them a little extra thought. Hover them 
like a hen her chicks. And before long 
you'll be proud of yourself as a peacock 
—for getting along well with others. 
Living and working with people is more 
fun that way. And don’t be surprised 
if you sleep sounder, step livelier, and 





digest your dinner more easily—simply 
because you humor your human rela- 
tions. 

The best way to do this is to promise 
yourself right now to pay them some 
hard-headed attention every day. Start 
with a bang! And then see the promise 
through. Get in the swing of marching 
in brotherly step both on and off the 
job. Check such things as the. . . 

1. Sincerity of your smile 

2. Warmth of your handclasp 

3. Neatness of your appearance 

4. Tolerance of others’ opinions 

5. Gentleness of your voice 

6. Importance you place on keeping 

promises 

7. Loyalty to your home and your job 
. Readiness you show to listen to the 
other side 
Eagerness to improve yourself 
And above all interest you show in 
helping others. 

With such a program, life becomes a 
beautiful experience because you get 
along well with others. So you see, it 
pays to humor your human relations. 


9. 
10. 
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THE NEW 
ECONOMIST 


In the last 70 years in the United States we have been 
living in a stimulated demand economy—stimulated by 
education, by salesmanship, by advertising, yes, by the 
work of home economists in school and out. Consumers 
have been educated to better things, new conveniences, 
new lifts to living. The progress . . . the rise in the 
standard of living . . . is perceptible all around us—in 
telephones, bathtubs, automobiles, packaged foods. Once 
available to a few, they are now established in our every- 
day life. American production and distribution, stimu- 
lated by demand, have met the challenge and have sup- 
plied the consumers. 

Glass containers are one of the examples of the opera- 
tion of our demand economy. Many of us can remember 
the care that our mothers gave their ‘‘Mason’’ Jars so 
that they could be used year after year for home-canning. 
They were luxuries! But when alert, educated home- 
makers realized the advantages and convenience of glass 
packages, American production made them available as 
economical containers! So economical that one-trip pack- 
ages can now be discarded freely. Discarded glass con- 
tainers are salvaged, crushed, returned to glass factories, 
as a necessary raw material in the mechanized production 
that is one of the reasons for lowered costs. 


One more example of American enterprise and indus- 
try rising io meet demand! 





(5 | Ad S S ... one of the earliest materials known 


to man. Nature makes it... fusing 
sand, lime and soda by volcano fire. 
































1500 B. C. Small glass bottles placed in the tomb of 
Thothmes in Egypt. 


300 B. C. The discovery of the blowpipe meant a 
small amount of molten glass could be gathered on the 
end of a tube and an object could be formed by blowing. 


1400. Still using an improved kind of hand blowpipe, 
the Venetians were producing their famous glassware. 


1812. For the first time food was processed and pack- 
aged. The containers were glass. The shortage of food 
for the soldiers during the Napoleonic Wars led the 
Frenchman, Nicholas Appert, to experiment with pre- 
serving food in sealed glass containers. 


1865. The demands of another war—the Civil War— 
combined with the bacteria-control knowledge con- 
tributed by Louis Pasteur fully launched one of today’s 
largest industries .. . processed foods. 


1903. Until this late date, when Michael Owens per- 
fected an automatic glass-blowing apparatus, glass was 
handblown. Mr. Owens’ invention performed the la- 
borious steps of a craftsman quickly and practically 
... initiated modern glass-making. 


1940. The Owens-Illinois Glass Company introduced 
the ‘‘Duraglas’’ technique of glass-making. Containers 
bearing the Duraglas trade mark are manufactured ac- 
cording to unbelievably exact standards for ingredients, 
design and process. 
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Home Economists have asked the logical Answering such an inquiry recently, anation- 

question: ‘tWould glass packages be made even ally-known packer presented such a brief but 

less expens fully informative statement of facts that we asked 
their permission to reproduce it here. 

| | 


ive if we returned empty glass food 
containers to the manufactur 


ers for re-use?”’ 


December 1, 1945 























Dear Home Economists 
We appreciated your writing us about possible reuse of jars 
because the question is a quite natural one. 

but in effecting this 


Jars might be returned to our plants, 
ive system of collection, 


*economy" we would be using an expens 
transportation and reconditioning of these containers which 


would add to the price you pay for our product rather than 
decrease it. 
Another factor is thet one of the prime ingredients in glass- 
making is glass itself. Glass jars are collected by salvage 
dealers and crushed and sent back to the glass factories in 
bo ge of "cullet". The sterility of the finished product 
iy = course, in no way affected by this reuse because glass 
he be see An haga temperatures of several thousand degrees 
et were not available the glass companie 
S WO 
be forced to resort to more expensive nanaiians in reson : 


glassmaking methods. 
to 1s that you can be sure when 


What this pattern really adds up 
@ used them, unless you care 


you throw away Jars after you hav 
Jams, you 


to save 4 few for paraffin—covered Jellies or 
You can be sure also that 


will not in any sense be 
wasteful. 
prod pt eaggetiong ee of packing in new sterile 
owing the 
the best possible packaging for ie lomee je “ibaa 
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KD .c6 tty you can aes. away 
glass containers without fear of waste 
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We've left behind the day of ya 
rushing to the corner to peer 
at a horseless carriage .. . 
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. . . of admiring the gleam 
of a shiny bathtub... 





. « « and of hoarding glass ° 
containers—except for a few 
specific re-use purposes. i 





GLASS, a cure Bat a tow years ago eS 
has become TODAY'S: ECONOMICAL PACKAGE ad 


WENS-ILLINOIS is constantly. cbllesOne 
factual data on glass-packaging and the 
increasing.consumer demand for these mod- 
ern containers—as well as broader surveys . 


‘including the entire range of food purchases rs ° N ¥ A L N E R Ss e ogee ad | It 
Ree ome: _OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO, 
“Write for further ai on. new develop id ond: Spe ueE 0. I; OHIO: We 
ments in these fields. (2: ft OS A * Geach in all Prikcipel Cities = 
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stantly that we are not living in a world at peace 

and yet we must have peace or we shall perish. Most 
of us know now that peace does not automatically follow 
the laying down of arms as day follows night nor is it the 
responsibility alone of men in high places, Peace is 
rather something to be achieved in all our relationships. 
Democracy at work carries the essence of peace at its 
heart. 

The war has deepened our social consciousness. We 
are aware as never 
before of the values 
in sound, wholesome 
family life and the 
need for better nu- 
trition, better hous- 
ing, better care of 
children. The worth 
of home economics 
has been increasing- 
ly recognized by 
those both in and 


tside the field. We 
ou ; ; 
b 


NY sanuy chat magazines and radio remind us con- 


do not, however, yet 
know well enough 
how to live and 
work together for 
mutual good nor are 
we yet willing to 
give up personal 
gain for group profit. 

If we are to have peace, we must put all our resources, 
human and material, to work to that end. The school 
has an unusual opportunity and responsibility in the job 
to be done and in no subject matter field more than in 
home economics. The place of home economics in the 
educational picture of the future depends upon the 
extent to which we plan and put into action a dynamic 
and realistic program. 

As a first step toward such a program, home economists 
~as individuals and in groups—should seek to answer 
these three questions: What is it that people individually 
and collectively most need and want? What can and 
should home economics do to meet these needs and 
wants? What are the strengths and weaknesses in the 
present program? 

Perhaps the greatest human and social need is for 
personally well-adjusted people who have the desire and 
the skill to practice and the habit of practicing the ways 
of democracy in all their relationships. The well-adjusted 
person has developed a set of values as guides to conduct. 
He is emotionally mature. He has the ability to face and 
the habit of facing life sanely and realistically. He feels 
secure in himself—is able to meet common situations and 
knows how to find the help he needs when new situations 
arise. A concern for personal well-being and group wel- 
fare go hand in hand in a democracy. Each person seeks 
to carry his own weight in the world and differences are 
settled by conference and compromise seeking always the 
best answer for all, 

It is important that people know the intrinsic worth 
to themselves and to the larger society in sound, whole- 
some home life. They need also to realize their respon- 
sibility for making home life a success and to have the 
necessary skills for doing it. Such skills involve those of 
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human relationships as well as of meeting maintenance 
needs. Without doubt some people do not have enough 
money to maintain a comfort level of living and some 
have too much work to do in the home. As we seek to 
alleviate these conditions, however, there is grave danger 
ihat we set false standards as to the good life. Children 
must learn to carry responsibility, to think of and do for 
others; adults achieve greatest happiness as they put these 
qualities into practice in the home as well as in their 
many human relationships in the community. 

The second ques- 
tion which concerns 
us is what can and 
should home _ eco- 
nomics do? Some 
people would say 
that our first job is 
to think through 
what we mean by 
rome economics — 
that we are trying to 
be all things to all 
men. Home econom- 
ics developed out of 
a concern for home 
living and that con- 
cern has marked its 
development 
throughout. It has 
drawn on many 
fields of knowledge 
making for itself a rich body of experiences to be drawn 
on in the solving of problems of personal and home 
living. Each school should set up its own specific objec- 
tives and build its own program. A sound program, 
however, stems from an understanding of the many pur- 
poses which home economics may serve. 

General objectives of concern to home economics are: 
the developing of a satisfying and functioning philosophy 
of life; the achieving of a wholesome personality and the 
working out of satisfying human relationships; the broad- 
ening and enriching of life; learning to use one’s re- 
sources to achieve the values set up as most worthwhile 
in life; and the finding of one’s relationship to and place 
in the world of work and preparing for it. 

As the world faces the most critical period in its 
history, it behooves us to look critically at our work. 
There is much good in home economics as a field and 
much good in individual programs. Perhaps its greatest 
strength is its concern for an aspect of living rather than 
for subject matter per se. A second strength is the broad- 
ening of the field within the accepted areas and the add- 
ing of new areas. Another strong point is our belief (in 
theory if not always in practice) that teaching is good to 
the extent that learning can be used to meet and is used 
in meeting real-life situations, 

Home economics has its weaknesses as well as its 
strengths. As we measure our teaching against the gen- 
eral objectives set up earlier, we must become increasing- 
ly concerned about our lack of conscious emphasis on 
a philosophy of life. Whatever we teach contributes to 
the development of a set of values. Observation of home 
economics teaching in many places results in a growing 
concern as to the stress placed on the material aspects 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Many careful tests by engineers, technicians and home economists have been 
made on frozen food equipment for the home, Jane Schleicher of the Westing- 
house Home Institute staff is shown in the testing lab with new upright home 
freezer, companion to their household electric refrigerator in size and finish 





By Rosanne Amberson 


Consumer Education Consultant 
New York City 


T was just fifteen years ago that 

quick-frozen foods made their formal 

debut and caught the imagination of 
the American homemaker. But in fifteen 
short years, food preservation by quick- 
freeze has brought about major changes 
in the production and marketing of food 
products, in the manufacture of refrig- 
eration equipment, and in the pattern 
of family food consumption and family 
nutrition. 

Fifteen years ago our interest was 
focused on the miracle of quick-freeze, 
the convenience and year-round avail- 
ability of the commercially produced 
frozen product, the sealed-in fresh flavor 
of tender peas, lush strawberries, sun- 
ripe peaches, From the commercially 
frozen food it was a short step to the 
freeze-your-own idea and to the develop- 
ment of community lockers equipped 
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to freeze and store home-raised farm 
and garden produce. 

In the 1930’s locker plants began to 
spring up all over the country, and 
today more than 4,000 plants are serving 
nearly 3,000,000 families. But now our 
focus of attention has shifted for a third 
time. Commercially frozen foods are a 
familiar story. Community lockers are 
being used to the limit of their capacity. 
Now we want to take the next step. We 
want to buy a home freczer or a refrig- 
erator with a freezing unit, for we are 
fully sold on the frozen-foods idea. 


We're Ready to Buy— 
Something 


While Mr. and Mrs. America and all 
their children have been selling them- 
selves frozen foods, business men and 
manufacturers interested in this vast 
field have not been idle. Before the war 
a variety of freezing equipment was on 
the market and in use. During the war, 
as food shortages intensified interest in 
home freezing, research continued. At 


FOCUS On 
Home 
Freezing 


the moment, all major refrigerator man- 
ufacturers together with many newcom- 
ers are announcing home-freeze cabi- 
nets, holding boxes, household refrig- 
erators with freezing units. And con- 
sumers in a buying frame of mind are 
counting pennies while they plan to 
purchase something as soon as possible. 

Certain types of home equipment are 
easy to buy. Not so the new refrig- 
erator, the holding box, the home freez- 
er. They call for a major investment 
of money. They must be exactly ad- 
justed to family needs or they will prove 
a disappointment. They must be oper- 
ated with intelligence, and most of us 
have yet to learn many things about 
their efficient operation, They present a 
challenging problem in buymanship 
which calls for consumer education from 
start to finish. 


Home Freezer, Holding Box, 
Refrigerator—Which? 


Of course there is magic in the idea of 
a home freezer. Think of it. A con- 
stant supply of delicious foods always on 
hand. It sounds so easy, but stop a min- 
ute. What will a freezer cost to buy, 
what will it cost to operate? Do you 
raise your own meat animals, your own 
fruits and vegetables or can you buy 
them near at hand for reasonable prices? 
Are you an experienced judge of qual- 
ity produce, the only kind that is worth 
freezing? Are you prepared to learn 
butchering plus the cutting and _ pack- 
aging of meat products? Are you will- 
ing to learn the simple but detailed 
steps of fruit and vegetable preparation 
for freezing? What do you know about 
correct temperatures for freezing and 
holding? And what kind and what size 
of freezer should you purchase? 

Should you perhaps continue to pa- 
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tronize a community locker, leaving to 
the locker operators certain specialized 
and time-consuming jobs of food hand- 
ling which they can do efficiently? 
Should you buy only a holding box for 
home use to carry the overflow from a 
community locker, and to save extra 
marketing trips? Or is the real answer 
to your family problem a properly sized 
home refrigerator with a freezing unit 
—a unit big enough to hold commer- 
cially frozen foods or locker-frozen foods 
in quantities for a week’s needs—a unit 
in which to freeze small quantities of 
fresh fruits and vegetables or cooked 
leftovers for early use? 


The Home Freezer— 
a Farmer’s Buy 


In surveys recently carried on in New 
York State with the cooperation of Cor- 
nell University, a predominant number 
of farm families have indicated their 
intention to buy home freezers. By and 
large this makes sense. The farmer raises 
his own meat animals or can get them 
from a neighbor at a fair price, and 
butchering presents no major problems. 
He usually has a wealth of garden and 
orchard produce in amounts beyond the 
day-to-day need. Traditionally the farm- 
er’s wife is a preserver of foods, and she 
finds freezing easier and more effective 


than canning for many products. She , 


will gladly master this new technique 
and blend it with time-honored food- 
saving methods if it will help her keep 
her family adequately and economically 
fed the year around. She is delighted 
with the greater variety and, hence, the 
better balanced diet possible. 

Is a home freezer a good investment 
for the farm family? The answer is 
“yes,” but a “yes” with qualifications. 
Let us look at the cost of purchase and 
the cost of operation. Drawing upon 
before-the-war statistics, the only ones 
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yet available, the figures go like this: 


Average price of a 
farm home freezer $400-$500 
Average size 10-19 cubic feet 
Average monthly 
cost of operation $1.75-$2.50 
Average pounds of 
food stored in a 
year (including 
meats, fruits, 
vegetables) 


30 to 48 pounds per 
cubic foot 


As this article goes to press far tov 
little is known about the purchase price 
of home freezers. Some manufacturers 
are not quoting prices, Others admit 
that immediate postwar prices will be 
high, but promise that stepped-up de- 
mand and production may well pull 
down costs until the home freezer price 
is little more than the home refrigerator. 

Many farm families are waiting to 
compare new models before buying and 
are using community lockers in the 
interim. They say frankly that they are 
not worried by reasonable initial costs 
of a home freezer. They believe they 
can make it pay even with a heavy first 
investment by using the box to full 
capacity. This means following the put- 
in-take-out-put-in formula which keeps 
the contents of the freezer turning over 
constantly and uses a maximum amount 
of freezing and storing space all the 
time. It also means that a major per- 
centage of the meats, and fifty or more 
per cent of the fruits and vegetables— 
will pass through the home freezer, and 
that most of these foods will be home 
grown. Even if the unit is used heavily 
for freezing, which demands far more 
electricity than simple storing, average 
monthly operating costs stay within rea- 
son. And unquestionably the farm freez- 
er saves time and labor, helps preserve 
more food than might otherwise be 
saved, and frequently becomes a_busi- 
ness asset when it is used to handle cash 
crops—poultry, butter, meats—held for 
future sale. 

Whether or not rural-town families 
should invest in a home freezer is a 
moot question. If the rural family can 
buy advantageously from nearby farms, 
operates a big kitchen garden, has ac- 
cess to fruits at near wholesale prices, a 
home freezer may be a wise purchase. 


Make Sure It’s Big Enough 


“Be sure to buy a home freezer that 
is big enough.” This is a major bit of 
advice which frozen-foods specialists of- 


(Continued on page 46) 


There are more than fifty home and 
farm freezers either on the market or 
soon to be, Capacities range from 4 to 
25 cu. ft. Costs vary from a low of about 
$169 to about $660. This Deepfreeze 


home freezer has a 4 cu. ft. capacity 
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eke stems 
Freezer space in home refrigerators 
varies from 1.61 to 7.21 cu. ft. The 
Crosley unit has removable shelves 
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The Admiral Dual-Temp refrigera- 
tor has 2 cu. ft. of freezer space in 
separate shelf compartment at top 
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The Hotpoint home refrigerator has 
a six-way cold storage compartment 
with a speed freezer or holding box 
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Part IV=Factors Influencing 


The Development of Home Economics 


By Maude Williamson 


Professor of Home Economics Education 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins 


ESPITE the increase of domestic sci- 
}) ence and art classes in the public 

schools during the last decades of 
the 19th century, and the rapid increase 
in the number of departments in col- 
leges, no decided change in program or 
philosophy was initiated until Congress 
authorized the Cooperative Extension 
Service in 1914 and vocational education 
in 1917. In the acts authorizing these 
two services, the term “home economics” 
was used, thus legalizing the name for 
the two services. 

Certain personalities dominated the 
development of home economics for the 
decades immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the turn of the century. Those 
personalities were interested in chemis- 
try and the biological sciences, so natu- 
rally the application of those sciences to 
problems of daily living received prim- 
ary emphasis, and nutrition and sanita- 
tion played the primary roles in home 
economics. Others, however, were in- 
terested in art and clothing, and in eco- 
nomics. So home economics, as outlined 
by a committee of the American Home 
Economics Association in 1913, con- 
sisted of food, shelter and clothing in 
their various aspects. When vocational 
education became operative this concept 
was broadened to include children in 
the home, and relations between family 
members or homemaking. 

Home interest in vocational education 
and federal aid was indicated by articles 
in the Journal of Home Economics dur- 
ing 1912 and 1913. There was probably 
a relation between this rise in interest 
in home economics circles during those 
particular years and the keen interest at 
that time in industrial education and 
rural extension work among educators 
and public men in general. 

The years between 1900 and 1914 
were years of peace and prosperity, of 
social and technological advancement. 
Extremes of wealth and poverty existed. 
Groups organized for social improve- 
ment, educational movements of im- 
portance took place and the home was 
modified accordingly. These influenced 
the trend toward homemaking educa- 
tion, 

It has been estimated that more than 
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a quarter of a century is required for an 
invention to exert great influence upon 
society. On this basis one might expect 
the inventions of the 19th century to be 
felt during the first few decades of the 
20th century, and so they were. The 
typewriter had been made light and effi- 
cient, and girls and women had entered 
the clerical field in great numbers. Elec- 
tricity was lighting homes in all cities 
and in many small towns, but still not 
in rural areas. Electricity was also be- 
ginning to furnish power for much of 
the drudgery of homes. The spread of 
income levels had increased, more peo- 
ple were rich and more were poor. More 
women were working outside of the 
home. Population was shifting toward 
the cities and more people lived in 
apartments and flats. The automobile 
was just beginning to revolutionize 
home life in rural areas. The years be- 
fore 1900 were “horse and buggy days”; 
just after, they were “horseless carriage 
days.” In another decade they were to 
become the “days of the automobile.” 
Now, forty-five years later we are enter- 
ing the “days of the airplane.” Many 
magazines were devoting all or part of 
their pages to the interests of women— 
magazines such as Good Housekeeping, 
Delineator, Ladies’ Home _ Journal, 
Woman’s. Home Companion. Advertis- 
ing increased, so did sales pressure. The 
motion picture was developing in great 
strides and by 1920 had become the 
“movies.” The movies, together with 
golf, tended to divide the family in its 
recreation and the radio had not yet 
developed to the point where it tended 
to bring the family together again. 
Knowledge in biological, physical and 
chemical sciences had expanded enor- 
mously, and control of disease through 
the control of bacteria increased the 
amount of knowledge needed by a home- 
maker to protect her family. House- 
keeping was radically changed by the 
advent of screens at doors and windows. 
Dust cloths supplanted the feather dust- 
er; rugs replaced insanitary carpets; in- 
dividual towels entered the bath room, 
as did individual drinking cups, Greater 
knowledge was available concerning ma- 
ternity and child care. Research in nu- 
trition increased and year by year new 
facts were discovered which the home- 
maker needed to know in order to keep 
her family in the best of health. Pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage were two 


great controversial issues before the pub- 
lic. 

In such an era did the home cconom- 
ics movement grow into maturity and 
education for homemaking come into 
being. 

In education, changes were also tak- 
ing place. Enrollment in the public 
schools had increased enormously and 
high schools multiplied in number and 
in enrollment. More teachers were 
needed; women almost monopolized ele- 
mentary teaching and rapidly entered 
the high school for which women were 
now prepared since they had achieved 
college education on a par with men. 
Even coeducation was an issue of the 
past. 

In the high school itself the tradi- 
tional subjects were losing ground, and 
such subjects as industrial and house- 
hold arts were rapidly gaining ground. 
Social studies had come to stay and had 
expanded from ancient history to in- 
clude modern history, civics and sociolo- 
gy. Science was now embracing botany, 
physiology, zoology, biology and general 
science. Modern languages were com- 
peting with Latin, and commercial 
studies were gaining recognition. Nor- 
mal training courses were common and 
agriculture had been introduced inte 
many high schools. Offerings had been 
greatly increased with a tendency to add 
courses of practical value, and pupils 
were allowed to elect subjects. It was 
a period of controversy over cultural 
versus practical education, and that con- 
troversy was wide, deep and bitter. So 
chaotic was the high school situation 
that the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was or- 
ganized to bring some order and set 
some standards for both high schools 
and colleges. Experimentation was un- 
der way in education and the testing 
movement began. The I. Q. became a 
topic of discussion, together with the 
relative value of heredity and environ- 
ment. ; 

The philosophy that education in a 
democracy should be for that democracy 
and should be democratic itself was gain- 
ing headway under the influence of 
John Dewey. Educators were beginning 
to think of the child himself in educa- 
tion rather than of books. By the time 
that the first National Vocational Act 
was passed, child life and interests were 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Using a Test in 


VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELLING 


By Ruth T. Lehman 


fea Ed ‘ 





Associate Professor of Home E 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


PRINCIPAL and his home econom- 

ics teacher were examining a copy 

of the Kuder Preference Record—a 
test devised to show the types of activi- 
ties which one prefers or thinks one 
would prefer to perform. These activi- 
ties are classified in type as mechanical, 
computational, sicentific, persuasive, ar- 
tistic, literary, musical, social service and 
clerical activities. 

“Why,” exclaimed the principal, “this 
test should be very useful in helping our 
seniors decide on their vocational goals. 
Take the girl who thinks she wants to 
major in home economics in college. 
Now, she should be interested in scien- 
tific activities. This test would tell 
whether she was planning on the right 
field.” 

The home economics teacher nodded 
her head. She remembered well the high 
proportion of science courses in her own 
college curriculum. They had not been 
her favorite courses, but probably she 
should have preferred them to others. 
Just as well to “keep that under her 
hat,” perhaps; her college record showed 
that she had done well in science, and 
that was sufficient. 

Both the principal and the teacher 
had unthinkingly accepted some false 
assumptions rather commonly held by 
many teachers and personnel workers. 
The first of these is that there is a pat- 
tern of interests common to home econ- 
omists and, moreover, that we know 
what this pattern is. The second as- 
sumption is that evidence of interests 
gives assurance of ability in a field; the 
third, that the Kuder Preference Record 
gives a quantitative measure of interest 
in a given area of activity. 





1The Kuder Preference Record, published by Science 
ee Associates, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1, Hlinois. 
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Examination of the Preference Record 
itself shows the falsity of the last assump- 
tion. In taking the test, the subject 
chooses from numerous activities, group- 
ed in threes, those which he likes most 
to do (or thinks he would like the 
best assuming he had the requisite back- 
ground of preparation), and those which 
he likes least. A resulting score, there- 
fore, is simply a measure of preferences, 
of one’s relative interest in a given area 
of activity as compared with other types 
of activity. 

Everyday observation is sufficient to 
discredit the second notion—that ability 
and interest necessarily go hand-in-hand. 
Teachers have seen many youths do well 
in subjects they disliked, simply because 
they had ability and a determination to 
succeed while others, because of either 
little ability or lack of application, have 
failed, no matter how great their ex- 
pressed interest in the field. 

Current research is demonstrating the 
weakness of the first assumption—that 
home economists have a common pat- 
tern of activity interests, and that the 
core of this pattern is interest in scien- 
tific pursuits. Tentative findings of 
some of this research are given here. 

One study was undertaken to iden- 
tify, by means of the Kuder Preference 
Record, the activity interest patterns of 
groups of home economists engaged in 
different professions. To date the record 
has been checked by 299 home econom- 
ists as follows: 125 secondary-school 
teachers, 43 hospital dietitians, 131 busi- 
ness women. Of the business women, 19 
were engaged in restaurant or tea-room 
management, 22 in journalism, 46 in 
foods promotion or experimental work 
and 44 were employed by utility com- 
panies and manufacturers of household 
equipment. The teachers were all from 
Ohio schools which ranged in type from 
the small rural high school to the large 
city school. The hospital dietitians were 
also from various sections of Ohio. The 
business women represented a sampling 


Harold Lambert Photo 

Teachers can be wrong in guiding girls. 
The greatest care should be taken in 
interpreting interest scores such as 
those obtained by the Kuder Preference 
Record as discussed in this article 


of the extensive membership of the 
Home Economics in Business depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics 
Association, and were thus from various 
parts of the United States. All three 
groups represented a wide range in 
terms of experience in their respective 
fields. 

The latest form of the test (Form B) 
was used in all except the earliest cases 
studied. Where Form A was used, all 
scores have since been changed to com- 
parable scores on Form B, by means of 
a conversion tabie provided by the au- 
thor of the test. However, since two 
areas—mechanical and clerical—were not 
included in the earlier form, scores were 
not availabk in these areas for all cases. 

Table I shows, for each of the various 
occupational groups, the mean interest 
score in each area of activity. These 
scores are expressed as percentiles rather 
than as raw scores, and are therefore 
comparable in meaning from one area 
to another, Thus, a percentile score of 
88 in computational interests for those 
in restaurant and tea-room management 
simply means that the average score of 
this group in computational interests 
was higher than that of 88 per cent of 
the 2000 high school girls on whom the 
norms are based.? It also means that 
this score of 88 as contrasted with 38 in 
clerical interests for the same group indi- 
2Incidentally, it is important to know the group on 
which a percentile table is based, The percentile 
scale given on the machine-scored answer sheet, and 
labeled ‘Preliminary Profile Sheet, Form BM", is 


derived from the distribution of a group of college 
men and women on the Preference Reeore 































TABLE - 


MEAN PERCENTILE SCORES OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF HOME ECONOMISTS 
IN NINE ACTIVITY AREAS AS MEASURED BY THE KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 





Occupational Mechanical* Computational Scientific Persuasive Artistic Literary Musical Social Clerical® 





Tea Room Mgt. 


Group (Selling) (Writing) Perform- 
ance 

Teaching {72} 53 60 26 58 37 29 
(N = 125) 

Hospital 62 {771 24 52 65 45 58 27 
Dietetics 

(N = 43) 

Restaurant & 46 63 58 26 30 38 


(N = 19) 

Foods Promotion 62 53 57 57 45 47 19 
N= 46 

Home Service [75] 29 53 61 (72) 4 55 13 
& Equipment 

(N= 44) 

Journalism 55 37 51 57 86 41 42 21 
poenins [er] 








*In the mechanical and clerical areas, scores were not available for 51 of the 
teachers, 12 of the dietitians, and 17 of those in home service and equipment. 











cates a much stronger preference for 
mechanical activities. 

A surprising difference in degree of 
preference for different kinds of activity 
is evident in Table I. The boxed scores 
identify the areas in which the average 
of the group surpassed the scores of at 
least two-thirds or three-fourths of all the 
high school girls. They also identify in 
general the pattern of activity interests 
which distinguishes one occupational 
group from another. Thus, the pattern 
of outstanding interests for the home 
economics teachers is seen to be mechan- 
ical-artistic-social service, and is unlike 
that of other groups. The differences in 
patterns is made more evident by some 
such scheme as the following: 


had a lower score in clerical interests 
than three-fourths of the total high 
school group. And in two occupations 
—teaching and hospital dietetics—this 
was also true of scores in selling area. 

So much for a high light of the find- 
ings. What do they mean for the voca- 
tional guidance of girls in your high 
school, and particularly those who are 
considering home economics as a possi- 
ble college major? Well, in the first 
place, even though the findings of the 
present study must be tentative until 
verified by additional cases, it is evident 
that you can not say that any one pat- 
tern of interests must be met in order 
to be a home economist. You can say 





OccuPATION 


Home Economics Teaching 
Hospital Dietetics 

Restaurant and Tea-Room Mgt. 
Foods Promotion 

Home Service and Equipment 
Journalism 


INTEREST PATTERN 


Mechanical—Artistic—Social Service 
Computational—Scientific 
Mechanical—Computational—Scientific 
Scientific—Writing 
Mechanical—Selling—Writing 
Writing—Artistic 





From such a chart it is evident that 
high scientific interest was character- 
istic only of the groups which worked 
primarily with foods. A high writing 
interest was found in most business 
groups; mechanical interests, in the case 
of those working much with equipment; 
social service interest, in the one group 
concerned with teaching young people; 
and so on. 

It is of interest also to note in the 
table that the average home economist 
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what so far seem to be typical interest 
patterns of different groups of home 
economists. Furthermore, you may use 
these “typical patterns” as a gauge 
against which a girl may measure her 
own interests, if you will remember— 
and help the girl to remember—three 
things. The first of these is that after 
all the pattern is only an average of 
the scores of many persons. Individuals 
vary from it, and would be expected to 
do so. Second, avocational as well as 


vocational interests may be inferred 
from one’s interest profile. Not all in- 
terests must point toward earning a liv- 
ing. Third, one’s interests and prefer- 
ences change with experience and with 
increased information about an occupa- 
tion. So one’s present interest profile 
should in no way be taken as final. 

After the girl has checked her inter- 
ests against those of experienced home 
economists, you have a real opportunity 
to do something constructive in the way 
of vocational orientation. Can you help 
the student to discover what there is 
specifically in the dietitian’s job that in- 
volves computation, that calls for a sci- 
ence background? Can you help her to 
analyze the work of a home service wom- 
an to see how much this involves the 
mechanics of equipment, what kind of 
selling it calls for, what kind of writing 
is done? Similarly, can you help her 
see how and where the teacher of home 
economics makes use of the creative 
abilities of an artist, where her work 
involves skill with equipment, and where 
interest in the welfare of youth? If so, 
you will have taken an important step 
toward giving her a sound basis for the 
choice of a vocation. And that is more 
important than “telling her fortune” by 
means of a test. 

In any case you will not have been 
guilty of arbitrarily telling a girl who is 
interested in home economics that she 
should prepare for nursing simply be- 
cause her score is high in the social 
service area; that she belongs in an office 
or in the teaching of mathematics be- 
cause she likes computational activities. 
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Vocational Guidance Project 


By Irene L. Muntz 


Home Service Director, Rochester Gas and Electric Company, New York 


Opportunities unlimited! 


HAT is the answer to the girl who 
is considering the profession of home 
economics as a life work. Teaching, 
food administration, home service, tex- 
tile testing and equipment research are 
only a few of the many fields open to 
the girl with home economics training. 

But how can we make the young girl 
choosing a profession see the possibilities 
in the field? All too often, at least in 
high schools, there has been a tendency 
to feel that only girls with limited intel- 
ligence should take home economics, We 
have heard it said many times that when 
a girl suggests to her family that she 
take home economics in college, the 
question is asked, “Why spend time in 
college learning to sew and cook when 
your mother can teach you that?” 

In the Central Western District of the 
New York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, it was felt that something should- 
be done to bring to the attention of 
girls’ advisors and guidance councilors 
the desirability of home economics as a 
profession. For many years the broad- 
ening of the field of home economics has 
opened new possibilities in satisfying 
work. It was felt that if all these possi- 
bilities could be brought to the atten- 
tion of girls deciding on a career, the 
home economics profession could be 
strengthened considerably. 

After discussing the idea with mem- 
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bers of the Association and some of the 
people on the Board of Education in 
Rochester, it was decided that a com- 
plete file of information on opportuni- 
ties in the field of home economics 
should be made available to those coun- 
seling girls as well as to the girls them- 
selves. 

In working out a plan, it was found 
that in order to get this material into 
the Rochester school system, it would 
first of all have to be presented to the 
principals in the schools for their recom- 
mendations and approval. The follow- 
ing plan was developed and presented 
by the assistant superintendent of 
schools to the Principals’ Council: 

A file consisting of six folders was set 
up containing: 

1. Possible jobs in home economics. 

2. Bibliography of reading material in 
home economics. Later a list of books 
available in each school was included. 

3. Material on careers in home eco- 
nomics, degree required. This included 
a list of jobs in the field, “Your Career 
in Home Economics” from the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association; “Ca- 
reers in Journalism in Home Econom- 
ics,” an article that appeared in Made- 
moiselle; “Dietetics as a Profession” 
from the American Dietetics Associa- 
tion; “Creative Careers in Home Eco- 
nomics,” pubished by Practical Home 
Economics. 

4. Catalogs from some of the degree 
schools. 

5. Careers in home economics, no de- 
gree required, 

6. Catalogs from the technical schools. 

Then it was proposed that a meeting 
be called of the principals and the girls’ 
advisors to present this material to them 
and suggest that they make use of the 
home economists in the city who are 
available for talks to large and small 
groups or for consultation. 

In addition to the file and to the pres- 
entation to the principals, a series of 
posters were planned to show different 
phases of home economics work. Two 
of these were prepared for presentation, 
the idea being that the posters would 
be passed around from school to school. 


Photographs and pamphlets mounted 
on heavy cardboard help to show teach- 
ers and students alike the many oppor- 
tunities in the field of home economics 





After the program was presented to 
the principals, they decided that it was 
not necessary to meet with them again 
and suggested that the Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Board of Educa- 
tion be given the program to decide 
whether or not he wanted to use it in 
his department. The material was then 
presented to Dr. Seymour, Director of 
Vocational Guidance. He felt that this 
material should go directly to the ad- 
visors, and so arranged a meeting with 
them. His suggestion, however, was that 
if we wanted to make the best use of 
the material we had collected, we should 
provide a file for each of our high 
schools. Consequently, we provided one 
for each high school, plus one for the 
Home Economics Department, one for 
the Vocational Guidance Department, 
and two extra ones that would be avail- 
able for loan to the home economics 
teachers in the county school system. 

The original plan included a meeting 
for girls who were interested in home 
economics as a career, using the idea of 
a Field Day. The principals did not 
feel that this was advisable, and when 
the plan was presented to the girls’ ad- 
visors, it was omitted from the program. 

At the meeting, the girls’ advisors ac- 
cepted the material with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. They agreed that there was 
a great need for this type of materia! 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Your Professional Organizations, 1946 





American Home Economics Association 


National Headquarters—620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—A degree from a recog- 
nized college or university with a major in home 
economics or a degree from a recognized college 
or university with a major in a related field and, 
in addition, evidence that through subsequent 
training or experience the person has become, in 
interest and practice, a home economist. 

Dues—Active members pay $3.00 for national dues, 
in addition to state dues, and receive the Journal. 
Junior members pay $1.00 in addition to state dues. 

President—Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, 28 E. 10th Street, 
New York City, New York. 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 


National Headquarters—1010 Vermont Avenue, N. 


W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—Any person may be a 
member who is interested in vocational education, 
practical arts and occupational adjustments. 


Dues—$3.00 for direct membership; $1.00 A.V.A. 
membership plus dues of a state vocational associa- 
tion when joining through an affiliated state voca- 
tional association. Twenty-five cents of regular 
annual dues pays subscription for Journal. 


President-M. D. Mobley, Georgia Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 








National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


National Headquarters—600 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Membership Requirements—An interest in the ob- 
jects of the Congress—to promote the welfare of 
children and youth in home, school, church and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to 
secure adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children and youth; to bring into closer relation 
the home and the school and to develop between 
educators and the general public such united efforts 
as will secure for every child the highest advantages 
in physical, mental, social and spiritual education. 


Dues—Annual dues are five cents per active member. 


President—Mrs. William A. Hastings, 2241 Hollister 
Avenue, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


National Headquarters—1734 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—Every application must 
show that the organization requires no sectarian 
or political test for membership; that it is not a 
secret society; that no one of its members is known 
to be affiliated with any organization which toler- 
ates, either by practice or teaching, violation of 
national or state laws, and it agrees to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the General Federation. 

Dues—For members of clubs within the United States 
are fifteen cents per capita, per year. Dues of na- 
tional and international organizations are $10 per 
year. Dues of foreign or territorial clubs are $2.00. 

Presideni—Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, 1734 N_ Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















National Education Association 


National Headquarters—1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C, 

Membership Requirements—Any qualified member of 
the educational field. 

Dues—Active, associate and institutional. Annual dues 
$3.00 for members who receive the Journal; $5.00 
for members who receive the Journal, research 
bulletins and proceedings. A life membership is 
$100.00. 

President—F. L. Schlagle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City 16, Kansas. 


American Education Fellowship 
(formerly Progressive Educational Association) 
National Headquarters—289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Membership Requirements—Anybody who is inter- 
ested in education may join, parents included. 

Dues—$3.75 for 1 year which includes subscription to 
Progressive Education Magazine. 

President—Frank E. Baker, President, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 








American Dietetic Association 


National Headquarters—620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Membership Requirements—A bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
foods and nutrition or institutional management is 
a basic requirement for membership. The candi- 
date must also have completed satisfactorily one of 
the hospital, administrative or clinic courses ap- 
proved by the Association or, as an alternative, 
present evidence of three years of successful accept- 
able experience in the field of dietetics. At least 
one year of this experience must be supervised 
by an active member of the Association and varied 
in type to include all phases of applied dietetics 
included in an approved student course. 


Dues—$10.00 annually. (Includes membership in af- 
filiated state dietetic association and a subscription 
to the Journal.) 


President—Mrs. Bessie B. West, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, 
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Katherine Connelly Wisely 


Editor of the School Lunch Section 


The Why of Food Choices 


in action, watch a school cafeteria line and note the 

forces operating to influence the food choices of pupils. 
Color in food, for example, provides a universal appeal. 
Cabbage salad to which slices of green pepper or carrot 
have been added is chosen much more readily than cab- 
bage to which no color has been added. White pud- 
dings whose tops have been oven-browned, or garnished 
with raisins or cherries, are much more popular than 
those served “just plain.” Size of servings is important, 
too. The happy medium in portions served is a com- 
promising attempt to please those who prefer a dainty 
helping and those who want a heaping portion. Knowl- 
edge also plays a part. Nutrition knowledge presented 
as a means to an end, rather than as cold facts, favor- 
ably influences food choices. When milk appears on the 
athletes’ training table, for instance; other tables tend 
to follow suit. 


The school lunch program must reckon with all of the 
forces operating in the mind of each child to influence 
his acceptance or rejection of the foods served. These 
influences motivate the food habits which have such an 
important bearing on the future of young America. 
Obviously the impulses determining food choices extend 
beyond physiological hunger. In fact, they seem to em- 
brace all of the hungers to which homo sapiens is heir. 


More and more we are coming to realize that food 
choices depend on the food itself, the psychological asso- 
ciations and the impulses of the moment. The ever 
popular hamburger, for example, is easy to eat, is usually 
served on a round shaped roll which has a strong eye 
appeal, is moderately priced and is intimately associated 
with good times on summer picnics. In our search for 
the differing reactions of different pupils toward food, 
one of the deductions in Emerson’s Essay on History may 
serve as a spotlight of value: “The difference between 
men is in their principle of association.” 


Here, then, is a beam of light to illumine one spring- 
board into the sea of human dynamics. But even an 
illumined springboard can be used successfully only by 
experienced divers, Likewise, only those skilled in de- 
ductive reasoning can use human associations to interpret 
the forces influencing focd choices. Those of us still 


|: you want to see the dynamics of human behavior 
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learning to dive, however, can and do follow with interest 
the findings of those who have dived deeply into the 
sea of human behavior. All of the spectators can profit 
by the treasures uncovered by the professional diver. 

The article by Dr. Margaret Mead which follows re- 
veals some of the discoveries which she and other eminent 
research workers have made. Dr. Mead’s studies in an- 
thropology have often resulted in startling, new view- 
points on the dynamics of human behavior. Here, true 
to form, Dr. Mead presents an inspiring, fresh point of 
view and suggests some things which can be done to 
improve the eating habits of the younger generation. 

Margaret Mead poses the following questions: 

1. What forces are influencing the behavior of pupils 
as they select and partake of their midday meal? 

2. How can these forces be utilized to influence favor- 
ably the selections of nutritionally complete lunches in 
American schools? 

3. What satisfactions are necessary to insure repetition 
of the desirable behavior until recommended food habits 
are established? 

Her questions are thought provoking. Her suggestions 
invite adventurous solutions—the adventures of becoming 
acquainted with the folkways of other lands, of helping 
families from foreign lands who have come to live in 
America to adjust harmoniously to customs in their 
adopted country, of discovering through these adventures 
new ways of adding zest to our own daily tasks. With 
such an approach to the school lunch prégram we can 
enjoy the well earned and attendant satisfactions of con- 
tributing toward the mental and emotional amalgama- 
tion of One World, nutritionally speaking, at least. 

More detailed accounts of food patterns may be found 
in Dr. Mead’s writings during the time she served as 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Food Habits of 
the National Research Council, 

The Problem of Changing Food Habits, Bulletin Num- 
ber 108 of the National Research Council, October, 1943. 

Manual for the Study of Food Habits, Bulletin Num- 
ber 111 of the National Research Council, January, 1945. 

The Dietitian as a member of a Therapeutic Team, 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, Vol. 21, 
Number 7, July-August, 1945. 
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Learnind a 


By Margaret E. Mead 


Anthropologist 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City 


HE school lunch program is one of the most dramatic 
'|gstcreeaters in American education. It is another 

facet of the process by which children from many 
lands become Americans. School lunches mean something 
different in America from what they mean in ether coun- 
tries. In England or in Norway, for instance, school 
meals were designed primarily to improve children’s 
health. They did this by assuring better nutrition 
through supplementing the foods eaten at home. But in 
the United States, with so many children whose parents 
or ancestors lived in other climates, on other foods eaten 
at other times, with other sauces, the school lunch pro- 
gram has another and typically American task to perform. 
Here the goal is two-fold: 1) in common with other 
countries, it is designed to improve the nutrition of the 
younger generation; 2) to teach a food pattern which 
makes it possible for children of foreign backgrounds to 
participate in the abundance of good foods available in 
America. 

Children come to our big city schools from homes 
where a modified form of diet appropriate to an entirely 
different way of life may be impairing their health. 
Children come to our country schools often poorly nour- 
ished on the remnants of established food patterns, char- 
acteristic of rural America, and further confused by un- 
skilled use of prepared foods sold in rural stores. Most 
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children come to both rural and city schools from homes 
where their mothers are still following, accurately and 
lovingly, the methods of food preparation and the food 
choices which their mothers practiced a half century ago. 

In our schools all of these children can become familiar 
with the kinds of meals which give them the best of 
existing foods under the best of existing conditions of 
knowledge, This is true for those from foreign homes, 
from homes adapted to a different region in America, 
from homes whose traditional food patterns have broken 
down and from homes retaining food patterns which are 
out of date in a packaged, processed, modern food world. 

In accord with modern theories of learning, the best 
way to learn what foods to eat is to eat them. For this, 
the school lunch provides an ideal situation. The easiest 
way to remember what foods to eat is to think in pat- 
terns. What makes a meal? How do you know that you 
ate a meal and not a snack? Is a snack defined by the 
fact that it is eaten standing up, that the mixture of 
ingredients is “crazy’”—a soft drink and a sausage? Does 
the fact that it is “full”—in terms of the accepted number 
of courses—make it a meal? Does it take a balanced mix- 
ture of food elements to make a meal? Or is it the fact 
that the tastes and consistencies of the food follow in a 
certain order such as soup, meat, salad, dessert which 
makes it a meal? What makes one meal breakfast as com- 


ood Pattern 


pared with the other two meals, and what is a lunch? 


What Makes a Meal a Meal? 

Actually all of our food habits are confined within 
areas of expectancy of what is really a breakfast dish, of 
what sort of thing one eats on a date, of which foods it is 
one’s duty to eat, which foods are fun, of what comes 
first, aiid last, what makes a course, what goes with what 
and when and why, what turns an everyday meal into a 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Attractive, nutritious plate lunches served in the school 
lunch play an important part in promoting good food habits 
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che Scotch-American Stew* Mexican-American Tamale Pie* 
‘iad Lettuce sandwich of enriched bread Enriched bread with butter or fortified margarine 
ne with butter or fortified margarine Apple sauce or fresh fruit 
a Deviled Egg Milk 
d. Milk 
2st 
“4 *Recipe for Scotch-American Stew *Mexico suggests—a Tamale Pie 
om (50 servings of one cup each) (7F arene ; 
io ee, 4 lbs. cornmeal 2 Ibs. dried onions, chopped 
“a Yo Ib. bacon, sliced 24% qts. boiling water 1 tbsp. dry mustard 114 Ibs. butter or fortified 
he 14 lbs. potatoes 4 lb. butter or fortified 2 tbsp. salt margarine 
of 5 Ibs. onions — 1 tsp. celery seed 8 lbs. hamburger 
eS 4 tsp. powdered sage 1 cup brown meat stock 2 cups cold water +10 can tomatoes 
se or thyme (optional) 2 qts. boiling water 4 green peppers, chopped 
ont 2 tbsp. salt 2 tbsp. salt 4 cup chili powder 
act 
| a Wash, pare and cube potatoes. Scald onions, skin and Measure cornmeal into big heavy kettle. Add the dry 


ch 


m- 


slice. Add to potatoes with bacon slices cut into small 
pieces. Add remaining ingredients. Cover tightly. Cook 
over medium heat until potatoes are tender, 30 to 40 min. 


mustard, salt and celery seed. Stir in cold water slowly 
to make smooth paste; then stir in the boiling water. 
Stir over low heat until the cornmeal mush becomes very 
thick (and note that as mush begins to thicken it will 
puff and splatter. To avoid burns, stir with a long 
handled paddle. (For extra care, wrap arm and hand 
in a towel while stirring.) When thick, turn heat very 
low, or set kettle into pan of hot water and continue 
cooking 45 to 50 minutes to insure thorough cooking of 
the cornmeal. In the meantime, prepare the Meat Sauce: 

Scald skin and slice the onions. Melt butter or mar- 
garine in large frying pan or kettle and saute onions in 


in the melted fat until soft but very little browned. Add 
of hamburger, stir until meat is browned in little “nuggets.” 
is (Continued on next page) 
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Food Order for Fifty 





Vy |b. bacon, sliced 12 lbs. potatoes 
5 Ibs. onions 21% qts. boiling water 
4 lb. butter or fortified 2 tbsp. salt 
margarine 1 cup brown meat stock 
V4 tsp. powdered sage or (optional) 
thyme 3 med. sized heads lettuce 


5 loaves enriched bread 50 eggs 
(2 Ib. sandwich loaf) 1 lb. margarine 
] pt. mayonnaise 50 half pints milk 
Dry mustard 
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Add remaining ingredients. Simmer 25 to 30 minutes. 

Serve Yo cup (#8 scoop) portion of mush on dinner 
plate topping with a Y4 cup (#8 scoop) serving of meat 
sauce. 


Food Order for Fifty 
4 lbs. cornmeal 2 Ibs. dried onions, chopped 


1 tbsp. dry mustard 8 lbs. hamburger 
11% Ibs. butter or I tsp. celery seed 

fortified margarine 2 cups cold water 
#10 can tomatoes 4 green peppers, 
2 qts. boiling water chopped 


4 cup chili powder 2 tbsp. salt 

21% loaves enriched 4 lb. margarine 
bread (2 Ib. size) 50 half pints milk 

2 #10 cans applesauce or 50 pcs. fresh fruit 


Menu +3 


Mashed Scandinavian-American turnips and potatoes 
with frizzled beef* 
Whole grain wheat bread with 
butter or fortified margarine 
Baked custard 
Milk 
*A Seandinavian-American dish—Mashed turnips 
and potatoes with frizzled beef 
(50 servings) 


12 Ibs. yellow turnips 4 (old) white potatoes 
(rutabagas) 4 cup finely minced parsley 
2 qts. boiling water 1 lb. butter or fortified 
2 tsp. salt margarine 
Pare and cube the yellow turnips. Add boiling water 
and salt and start their cooking. Then pare and cut pota- 
toes in halves and add to the turnips, Continue cooking 
until both potatoes and turnips are tender and water 
completely absorbed. Mash together well. Add minced 
parsley and butler or margarine. Mix well. Serve with 
a topping of frizzled beef. 


Frizzled Beef 
11% |bs. butter or fortified 1% cup cold water 
margarine 4 qts. milk 
5 Ibs. dried beef 1 tsp. Kitchen Bouquet 
1 cup flour 


Melt butter or margarine in a large heavy kettle. 
Shread the dried becf and add to the melted fat. Stir 
until brown and “frizzled.” Remove meat and set aside. 
Add milk io drippings in kettle and bring to boiling. 
Mix flour to smooth paste with cold water and stir paste 
into the hot milk. Stir mixture over low heat until rich 
and creamy. Add the Kitchen Bouquet (for flavor and 
to insure sauce with rich brown color), Return frizzled 
beef to sauce. Reheat. 

Serve 34 cup portions of mashed turnips and potatoes 
topped with frizzled beef. 

Note: The amount of beef indicated provides 50 one- 
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ounce servings of frizzled beef. Additional protein needed 
to meet requirements of the school lunch pattern is sup- 
plied by the custard in this menu. 


Food Order for Fifty 


12 Ibs. yellow turnips 2 qts. boiling water 
(rutabagas) 2 tsp. salt 
4 (old) white potatoes 5 Ibs. dried beef 
Yy cup finely minced 1 cup flour 
parsley 4 cup cold water 
2% lbs. butter or 4 qts. milk 
fortified margarine 1 tsp. Kitchen Bouquet 
2% loaves whole wheat 25 eggs for custard 
bread (2 Ib. loaf) 4 qts. milk for custard 
4 lb. butter or fortified Sugar, vanilla 
margarine Nutmeg 
50 half pints milk 


Menu #4 


Vegetable soup 


Welsh-American meat pasties* 
Whole wheat bread with butter 
or fortified margarine 
Orange 
Milk 


*Recipe for Welsh-American Pasties 
(50 servings) 
(This recipe has two parts—the crusty outside 
and the meaty filling.) 
Crust: 
2 cups flour 
1 tbsp. salt 
1 tsp. celery seed 


4 tbsp. baking powder 
11% cups fortified margarine 
3 cups milk (approx.) 


Mix together the flour, salt, baking powder, celery 
seed. Cut in the fat until it looks like peas through the 
flour. Stir in enough milk to make a soft but not sticky 
dough. Divide dough into 4 parts. Roll each on floured 
board to a big square about 4 inch thick. Cut into 3 
inch squares. 


Filling: 
3 Ibs. boiled beef (beef, 1 lb. boiled potatoes 
corned beef) 1 pt. meat gravy 
8 Ib. finely chopped onions 1 cup butter or fortified 
4 doz. hard cooked eggs margarine 
Salt, pepper 


Put boiled beef through meat grinder and cut very 
fine, along with the onions, Add hard cooked eggs, cut 
fine. Boil the potatoes in their jackets; cool, remove 
skins and chop to fineness. Add to mixture. Add salt 
and pepper to taste. Moisten with gravy made from 
water in which meat was boiled (or other stock to give 


additional flavor and food value). 


To complete pasties: Place a liberal tablespoon of the 
filling on half of each square of pastry. Cut vents in 
other half of pastry, then turn this second half over the 
filling to make little filled triangles. Press edges together 
with fork. Bake on biscuit tins. 


Serve one pastie with each bowl of soup. 
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Personally 


TUDENTS, take a good look at your 
wardrobe. Is it weary with the 
weight of unoriginality? Is it bland 
and bereft of ideas? If such be the un- 
happy situation, plan now .. . at the 
beginning of a new term .. . at the start 
of a new sewing project . . . to make 
your clothes sparkle with your own per- 
sonality. 
To begin with, take stock of your 
needs. Does the void fall among the 
tailored or the dressy? If you're lacking 
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in tailored clothes and your project is a 
blouse, make it shirtwaist or give it a 
turtleneck. If dressy clothes are your 
wardrobe fissure and your assignment 
includes accessories, sew sequins on vel- 
vet gloves or make a party bag of vivid 
satin. Or perhaps your first assignment 
is a bolero jacket and you need a suit. 
Buy ample material, then make the skirt 
at a later date. Whatever your project 
and whatever the plight of your ward- 
robe, integrate them carefully . . . then 
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add your own personal touch 

Now that you have determined yout 
wardrobe needs, take account of your 
own inclinations and follow them be- 
comingly. Get a line on yourself and 
decide which lines are good for you. 
Round out a square face with low curved 
necklines. Give your oval face an emer- 
ald cut with a mandarin collar. If your 
neck looks a bit like Alice-in-Wonder- 
land’s, shorten it with a turtle neck, a 
miniature ruff. Face the facts of your 
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figure squarely .. . then take advantage 
of its disadvantages. 

The third factor to consider is wheth- 
er your pattern is fashion-lasting. In 
choosing a pattern now, determine its 
fashionability and wearability at the 
time of completion. If you begin a heavy 
wool skirt in February to be finished just 
as you step into playclothes in May, 
make one that will fit into your fashion 
picture next fall. Choose styles discrimi- 
nately, with your future and theirs in 
mind. 

Undoubtedly your sewing future for 
this semester is all set, with your term 
project an apron, a suit, playclothes, or 
perhaps a slip. Study its possibilities 
well, as suggested in the following para- 
graphs, and whichever project is yours, 
make it really yours .. . by planning it 
personally. 


Aprons. Aprons may be as festive as 
your feelings . . . or as plain as a potato. 
If a tailored apron fits your plans, make 
it with originality. Choose a functional 
material like denim, mattress ticking, 
striped awning fabrics. Simulate a car- 
penter’s apron, many-pocketed for kitch- 
en tools. Or embroider a big pocket to 
look like a cook book cover . . . then 
make a hot pad mitten of the same mate- 
rial. Boost your buffet supper after the 
dance with red-and-white checkered 
tablecloth, napkins and matching party 
apron. Or serve tea in tartan taffeta, 
brief-as-a-minute flower splashed 
chintz . . . or a ruffled diamond of or- 
gandy run through with cherry ribbons 
and tied with a bunch of corn flowers. 


Blouses. For casual occasions, consid- 
er a sweater-blouse with a mock-turtle- 
neck and push-up sleeves in dark wool 
jersey . . . a little-boy’s shirt with a 
Peter Pan collar done in tattersall flan- 
nel or pin-checked gingham . . . a blouse 
with a bow-under-the-chin in a print as 
precise as geometry. For dates and do- 
ings, go Victorian with a high ruched 
collar tied around the neck by a black 
velvet ribbon or clasped by a cameo... 
a mandarin-collared blouse in crisp 
shantung, lacquer red or sharp Ming 
blue... or run a drawstring through 
the low, low neckline of a full blouse 
made of Mexican printed cotton. 


Skirts, Skirts are in full swing this 
season, their horizons broadened. Re- 
member, pleats go ‘round and ‘round, 
space themselves in neat groups or go 
prettily unpressed. Gores give a “para- 
chute” swing. Waists are cinched in with 
wonderful wide belts or are pulled in 
by their own obliging drawstrings. And 
for clever tricks, try these: sew big but- 
tons around a waistband in lieu of a 
belt .. . add a flamenco air with a Mexi- 
can flounce . . . or step into a Western 
role by making your wrap-around of 
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plaid or Shepherd's check, fringed at 
the side. 


Playclothes. Have fun with the sun 
this year . . . fun in calicoes and colors, 
drapes and decolletage. Make play- 
clothes that are made for play. Pedal- 
pushers in tubbable corduroy . . . slacks 
with narrow trousers like frontier pants 
in bold plaids or checks . . . Romper 
playsuits cut just like a child’s, of gum- 
drop pastel cotton, trimmed unexpect- 
edly with black eyelet ruffling . . . side 
draped swimsuits . . . sunback dresses 
with little matching boleros to take them 
to town. Some even have bustle bows 
and go merrily dancing after dark. 
Choose your colors with a stage-director’s 
eye; remember the sun’s a spot-light. 
Make yours light or make them dark— 
but make them bright! 


Lingerie. Slips are easy to make, nice 
to have ... and all the nicer if they're 
made by you, for you. Make them with 
diamond-shaped midriffs for fine fitting 

. with ribbons for femininity. Be 
sure to include a dark slip in your 
lingerie drawer for just the right founda- 
tion for a dark dress. Personalize a 
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tailored slip by embroidering your mon- 
ogram in a contrasting color. For a cus- 
tom-made look, choose lesser-used col- 
ors: pale jonquil, aqua, sky blue. . . or 
make a matching slip and panties in 
posy-sprinkled crepe. And look ahead 
to summer with knowingly new, old 
fashioned white batiste. 


Bedtimers, Night must fall, but rise 
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above it by your own ingenuity. 
Make a nightgown of challis re- 
miniscently Victorian with high 
ruffled neck, full sleeves and ruffled 
cuffs. Add a little bow at the neck. 
Then make your elders nostalgic 
with a matching peignoir. . . . If 
you like trimly tailored nightclothes, 


‘ choose a short nightshirt as a change 


from pajamas. Make it in fireman-red 
flannel for winter, in peppermint striped 
cotton for summer. Or borrow a 
trick beach-wear with bare midriffs for 
either your nighties or p.j.’s. 


Accessories. Gloves are not easy to 
make, but they're worth the effort. 
Make them to match a print dress, a 
striped blouse, a pique bonnet, or a 
satin belt. Bags this season can be very, 
very big—or can be tiny. For a whopper, 
take a design like a dispatch case with 
several compartments and a_ sturdy 
shoulder strap, and make it in gingham 
lined with bright felt or, for the beach, 
saddle-stitched faded blue denim. 
Make a sweetly small party pouch, like 
a man’s collar bag, of faille or jewel- 
colored taffeta... . The newest trick of 
all is a bag that is part-and-parcel of 
your belt—made of the same fabric and 
sewn or buttoned on at the side. Good 
in felt, in horse-blanket plaid wool in 
velveteen or other similar fabric. 


Dresses, Easy-does-it in dresses this 
year. More fullness, more freedom of 
expression. Ballerina waists are at stage 
front waist small, hips rounded. 
The keyhole neckline can be keyed up 
by tying it together, Sleeves are capped, 
sometimes by cuffs turned back to the 
shoulder. Lines are off-shoulder, pockets 
are plentiful, and the armhole deepens. 
Fullness is back . . . with bustle bows; 
fullness is front .. . with peplums. More 
and more wool is being worn for sum- 
mer... Arab-fashion. But look for the 
gossamer .. . have a wrapped look in 
lightweight wool Rayons are 
bursting forth in new weaves, new col- 
ors, new prints. The newest-looking cot- 
tons are dark . . . window-pane plaids in 
red on bottle-green or pastels criss-cross- 


jersey. 


ing on black. 


Suits. Suits are dealing in extremes. 
Cardigan jackets and blazers are at the 
tailored top .. . with battle jackets caus- 
ing a change by dropping in at the 
waist. Full skirts are back, shown to best 
advantage with an abbreviated jacket. 
Skirts roomy, jackets snug with 
little collar round and little buttons 
bound. Star of the season is the bolero- 
Give the bolero a new 


jacketed suit. 
look... 
lar, wing sleeves; a tailored look tem- 
pered by a feminine expression. Sup- 
port it with an ample skirt; color it with 


dropped shoulders, rolled col- 


a brilliant belt or cummerbund. For 
fabrics thin gabardine or smooth 
flannel in soft pastels. Fresh navy and 
white in a Shepherd’s check. Or softest 
rabbit’s hair wool in cocoa brown, stone 
griege, bright turquoise. For boleros, 
try gray flannel with big polka dot 
blouse and matching gloves. For any 
suit .. . dark city-slicker cottons 
Graduation Dresses. If your school 
days are numbered . . , if you're about 
to commence ... a graduation dress will 
be next on your sewing list. But be 
broad in your perspective. Make a dress 
that will leave the exercises and lead 
its own color-cued life thereafter, A 
long-skirted white organdy with white 
ribbons, replaced later with confetti- 
colored ones. Or sheer shadow-patterned 
organdy over a white slip. Wear it later 
over navy for summer dances with navy 
taffeta gloves. A day-length all- 
white shantung, to which you can add 
a bright colored or cabana-striped scarf 
or sash-belt. A two-piece peplum 
dress of eyelet embroidered pique. Later, 
wear its pert, frosty white bodice atop 
a black crepe evening skirt. . Make 
your own graduation dress—to last. 
These ideas may be helpful in them- 
stimulate you to 
whatever the 
impetus, make your wardrobe bespeak 
YOU. Plan it . 


selves, or they may 


ideas of your own. But 


. . personally! 
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Posture... 


ors in the world. If now and then, 
when quite off guard, we could catch 

a glimpse of our intent selves with head 

leading body like a turtle on parade, or 
shoulders drooping like a hound’s ears, 
we would certainly do something about 
it. But it is so easy to develop poor 
posture habits quite unbeknown to our- 
selves that we may go for years never 
knowing how we look to others. Friends 
really are not too helpful. They become 
accustomed to the way we walk and 
stand and sit. Even if they do notice 
faults in our posture, they seldom sug- 
gest that we have a “giraffe walk,” an 
“elephant lope” or a “kangaroo pouch.” 
So it is much better to consult a mirror. 
Better yet, if it’s a three-way mirror so 
that you can see yourself both coming 
and going. 

Ready made clothes are cut and fitted 
to a standard posture. Likewise, pat- 
terns for garments are designed and 
tried on models who have excellent 
posture. What may happen then if we 
vary from the normal? The original 
lines and the smooth hang of the gar- 
ment will be lost. For example, let us 
note the changes in the lines of a suit 
when the wearer leans back from the 
hips. The skirt side seams swing to the 
front. The waistline goes up in the 
front and down in the back causing the 
skirt to swing away from the body at 
the center front and cling to the legs 
at the center back. The skirt droops 
and cups in under the hips giving a sag- 
ging appearance. The jacket front along 
the hemline will seem pulled up as if 
it had been cut too short. 

If alterations in garments are made 
necessary not because of the figure meas- 
urements but because of the way the 
body is held, then the posture should 
be altered and not the garment. Eliza- 
beth Hawes, talented dress design«r, 


| ea aren’t enough full length mir- 
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And Your Clothes 


wrote in one of her books, ‘“‘When I 
made clothes to order for women who 
could afford to pay two hundred and 
thirty-five dollars for a dress, I used to 
spend half my time in fitting rooms beg- 
ging them to stand up straight. It 
doesn’t matter what clothes you buy; 
if you don’t stand up straight, you'll 
never look well.” 

Many of the posture defects of middle- 
aged women are traceable to incorrect 
posture habits acquired in their youth. 
At the turn of the century, young girls 
were told to throw their shoulders back 
and chests out, This caused sway backs 
and forward heads. It was considered 
correct to walk toeing out. This re- 
sulted in an ungraceful walk and pro- 
truding stomach. 

Today we know that correct posture 
is obtained by lining up the position of 
each part of the body. Feet should toe 
Straight ahead. Knees should be re- 
laxed, not rigid. The buttocks should 
be tucked down and under; the abdo- 
men held up and in. The upper part 
of the body should be pulled up out of 
the hips, but the shoulders should be 
relaxed. The head should be held high 
with chin up and ears on a line with 
tip of the shoulder bone, hip bone and 
ankle bone. 

Now check your own posture in front 
of a mirror placed so that you can stand 
against a plain wall space or door. Stand 
with the knees slightly bent so that the 
small of the back can be placed against 
the wall. If you can slip your hand be- 
tween the wall and your back, then 
bend the knees a bit more. Place back 
of neck as close to the wall as possible. 
The pelvic bones should now be tilted 
upward. Pull the abdomen in and up, 
meanwhile tucking the back down and 
in so that you feel the muscles through 
the small of the back actually stretching 
and lengthening. Drop your shoulders 
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and lift your chin, still keeping the 
back of the neck as close to the wall as 
possible. Now slowly straighten your 
knees, trying to keep this same position 
of upper body. The knees should not 
be bent but neither should they be 
thrown back in a rigid locked position. 
If you have followed these directions 
carefully, you now have correct posture. 

This position is not easy to hold at 
first and, even after you have learned to 
take the position against the wall with- 
out too much difficulty, you will find it 
takes time and practice to hold it under 
all conditions. Once muscles of the back, 
abdomen and neck have been trained 
and strengthened by exercises, however, 
very little conscious effort is required. 

Anyone who can stand and walk can 
take posture exercises. They put no 
strain on either the too thin or too fat. 
They can be made a part of everyday 
chores. For example, while working at 
the sink, waiting for change at the box 
office, pausing at the curb for the traffic 
light to turn green, you can consciously 
pull the body into line, lifting the bust, 
removing tuck from waistline, flattening 
the abdomen and minimizing the hips. 

The best posture exercise I know to 
help stretch and lengthen the muscles 
through the small of the back, to over 
come protruding abdomen, sway back 
and forward head, is to lie flat on your 
back on the floor. Are you ready? Now 
bend the knees and bring the feet close 
together. Make the small of the back 
touch the floor and bring the back of 
the neck close to the floor, drawing in 
the chin. If you have been letting your 
head lead your body body for lo these 
many years, this will be difficult but nct 
impossible. Still in this position and 
with elbows at right angles to your body, 
put fingers on shoulders and, keeping 
thumbs, wrists and elbows touching the 
floor, try to pull the elbows down and 


in toward the sides of the body. This 
helps to lift the chest and to bring the 
shoulders into good position. Keep small 
of back touching the floor and legs 
slightly bent throughout this exercise. 
This is really the same sort of posture 
position as the one created by backing 
up to the wall but you can get more 
stretching by doing this exercise lying 
down. Practice for a few minutes each 
night before going to bed. With muscles 
limbered and stretched, you will find it 
much easier to stand and sit tall and 
straight. 

Now don’t think of posture any long- 
er as merely a way of standing, sitting 
or walking. Think of it as something 
that revises your figure, that makes your 
clothes fit better and hang better. John 
Powers, who trains so many of the fash- 
ion models, says, “Even the average 
woman could be an excellent dress 
model in her own set if she would con- 
centrate more on her posture, her car- 
riage, her feet, hands and’ head,” 











Handy Habits 





Scrub and bleach nails 


a trademark of the talented and artis- 

tic. Lovely, slender hands and taper- 
ing fingers that graced a piano or a pal- 
ette were born, not made. Today, beau- 
tiful hands are a trademark of the dis- 
cerning young lady who knows the intri- 
cacies of modern hand care and makes 
wise and faithful use of them. With the 
many effective and inexpensive groom- 
ing products on the market today, soft, 
smooth hands and attractive, polished 
nails are well within the grasp of the 
busy modern miss. 

Among her hand maidens are soften- 
ing lanolated creams which eliminate 
chapped roughness; bleaching creams 
which remove redness and stains; much 
overlooked massage and exercises which 
slenderize hands and fingers and add 
poise to hand movements; lacquers 
which seemingly elongate nails and help 
to protect them from breakage. There 
are even “repair kits” for “casualties”— 
paper, glue and polish to put a humpty- 
dumpty nail back together again. 

Hands probably suffer more than any 
other part of the body from the effects 
of winter winds. For their protection, 
use a cream or lotion and wear warm, 
snug gloves whenever out of doors. At 
night, a rich, emollient cream smoothed 
on hands thickly and covered with water- 
proof gloves will do wonders for grubbi- 
ness, rough cuticles and brittle nails. It 
is not necessary to wear the cream and 
gloves all night, although this should 
be done as often as possible. To do the 
trick neatly in a short time, cream hands 
and don gloves just before the evening's 
bathing and personal laundry are done. 
Warm water and scrubbing speed up 
the lubricating action of the cream. 

Your hands will be happy with the 
results of massage and exercise if they 
once get acquainted with them. The 
best time for the massage is when apply- 
ing cream. Rub the cream into each 


|: years gone by, beautiful hands were 
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Apply clear lacquer to give 
smooth base for polish. Long 
even strokes do the trick . . . 


finger separately, pushing toward the 
hand. In a twisting motion, work the 
cream into knuckles and on up to wrists 
until your hands tingle with stepped-up 
circulation, Now, hold an orange or 
similar sized object in your palm. Press 
down on a flat surface and raise each 
finger as high as possible, beginning 
with the thumb and finishing with the 
“pinky.” Do this ten times without loos- 
ening your grasp on the object. (You 
can do this in your spare moments on 
a steering wheel, theatre seat arm, etc.) 
This exercise is wonderful for flexibility 
and suppleness. It develops steadiness, 
which may in turn help to develop a 
more fluent and graceful handwriting— 
one of the forgotten arts in our me- 
chanical age. 

Lovely fingernails are not measured 
in length—but in shape and care. Nor- 
mally, fingernails should be rosy colored, 


By Betty Dixon 


strong and not readily breakable. If 
nails are inclined to break more easily 
than they should, it may indicate a trip 
to the doctor for professional advice or 
a change in your diet. Even if nails are 
strong and resilient, able to hold their 
own at great lengths, they should be 
kept the shape and size best suited to 
the individual hand. Filing once a week 
makes for uniform beauty and practical- 
ly eliminates nail breakage. As added 
precaution, learn to guard your finger- 
nails by using the pads of your finger- 
tips instead of nailtips. For example, 
get a firm hold on desk drawers and 
windows and don’t let your hands slip 
off to the nail tips. 

Start your weekly manicure by remov- 
ing all old polish and soaking your 
hands in a mild solution of warm water 
and lemon juice or peroxide to remove 
stains and to bleach under the nails. 
Rinse and follow immediately with lo- 
tion for the hands and oil for the nails 
and cuticles. After this has soaked in 
thoroughly, cover the tip of an orange- 
wood stick with cotton so that it is well 
padded. Dip into more cuticle oil and 
gently push back cuticle, holding the 
stick with the handle pointing toward 
you. Never push the point of the stick 
under the cuticle as this tends to stretch 
it and may even tear it, Rub the nail 
firmly with the side of the cotton tipped 
stick to remove loose skin. Wash hands 
and dry thoroughly. The nails are now 
soft and pliable and ready to file. Use 
the fine edge of an emery board and 
file lightly, shaping toward the center 
only . If possible, give your nails a rest 
from polish for one day a week. 

Just before applying liquid polish, 
wash hands in soapy water and rinse 
well. Dry thoroughly with a towel and 
buff the nails with tissue wrapped 
around one finger. Eliminate every trace 
of loose skin, oil or soap and water—the 
enemies of a perfect and lasting polish. 

A coat of base will prevent stains as 
well as provide a smoother surface for 
the polish. It also elimimates the neces- 
sity of applying two coats of polish 
which sometimes result in a darker color 
than desired. 

Place the hand to be polished on a 
tissue to avoid staining a towel or table. 
Paint the right hand first, as this is 
usually the most difficult, and the left 
hand will be free to make corrections. 
Leaving a hairline at the sides of the 
nails makes them look slender. Paint- 
ing the entire nail, moon and all, makes 
the hand look longer. 
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SALUTE 
THE BASIC DRESS 


TO DECORATE FOR MERIT 
WITH HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


Salute this smart Hollywood 

design for its basic understatement... 
its easy, fluid lines, cinched 

at waist to handspan width. 

Decorate it for merit with seo 
imaginative belts and shoulder- , 
strap bags. All yours, to 

stitch with confidence — 
...t0 wear with pride eae | 
... Shining reflec- 


tions of your ingenuity 


se 


and the artful planning 





of Hollywood Patterns 


COPYRIGHT 1946, HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


AMAL 





All accessories shown included 
in Hollywood Pattern 1757, 25c. 


BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 
AT LEADING DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE correc 
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BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS AT LEADING DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 
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Sketched: 


Simple lines, supple lines...make the 
skirt full, perch the bows high. 
Hollywood Pattern 1603, 25c. 


Skirt fullness from a V-shaped ballerina 
bodice accents a watch-stem waist. 


Hollywood Pattern 1752, 25c. 


Ballet bag...pouched for prettiness. 
Hollywoed Pattern 1661, 25c. 


Photographed: 


Ruffle up your shoulders softly, repeat 
the accent at hem of ballerina skirt. 
Hollywood Pattern 1695, 25c. 

COPYRIGHT 1946, HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 18 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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Be on your toes this season....... Swing gracefully 
through winter in these ballerina-inspired designs. 


Skirts are full, bodices fitted. The final ef- 


WITH HOLLYWOOD P ATTERNS fect... ballet-mastery. You'll always find 
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Hollywood Patterns easy to master, too, so... Make 


sewing a hobby... Make sewing with Hollywood Patterns a habit. 
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Pi Parties . . custom 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


HOULD some fairy godmother offer 
You the choice between a pretty 

dress in the window of a favorite 
dress shop and a beautifully designed 
dress made especially for you in the color 
and fabric most becoming to you, which 
would you choose? The answer is easy. 
Your vote would be for the custom made 
model. But does your yen for self-ex- 
pression end there? 

Many girls just can’t extend their 
ability to do custom planning beyond 
their own clothes and appearance. For 
example, why shouldn’t someone in your 
crowd—you, in particular—plan custom 
made parties? Instead of letting each 
holiday party be a repetition of the last, 
do some special organizing for the 
crowd’s next get-together. All you need 
are a few good ideas, followed by three 
more G’s—good will, good organization 
and a good deal of work. Actually, the 
extra work will seem minor compared 
with the thrill and pleasure of having 
the crowd vote your party “tops.” So 
why not take a fling at being the “Elsa 
Maxwell” of your crowd? 


If you are in the snow belt, invite 
your friends for an’ outdoor frolic on a 
clear crisp evening. Give each guest a 
chain of small bells to wear on wrist or 
ankle. Their pleasant tinkle will not 
only give the winter’s night an en- 
chanted air, but also give warning of 
the sudden approach of anyone with 
face-washing intentions. "Though the 
day be long gone, reflections from the 
sparkling white snow will provide 
enough light for contests in snow sculp- 
toring or for making a snow fort and de- 
fending it. Be sure to start the evening 
with an organized activity for it will 
soon enough become a carefree, snow- 
flinging free-for-all. And, whatever the 
outdoor party may be-—ski hike, sleigh 
ride or snow battle—plan a strategic re- 
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treat to the comfort of your own glowing 
fireside, where the crowd can relax and 
get warm, toast marshmallows and nuts, 
and drink hot cocoa. 

Since an outdoor party may be too 
hardy for some of your friends and since 
a custom made party must be planned 
for individuals, better check on a few 
other party-bilities. School assemblies 
and club socials have already stressed 
the patriotic Washington-Lincoln theme 
so, for a change, issue invitations to an 
old-fashioned taffy pull. Have the wal- 
nuts cracked ahead of time. Then, while 
the girls make popcorn balls, let the 


- fellows show their muscular endurance 


by pulling and pulling, until the mo- 
lasses taffy has reached that golden, 
chewy, just-right stage. 

Then, while everyone is sitting around 
sampling their hard-earned confection, 
forget about the radio or new records 
and suggest some old-time games. There 
is a very easy, silly one, well known at 
least thirty years before the guns of Fort 
Sumter, called “Coffee Pot.” Ask your 
parents about this one. Another old 
timer is the spelling bee, which can be 
especially amusing if each word must be 
spelled backwards. It is certain to be a 
rather short game, too, for even simple 
words become regular brain twisters. 

Perhaps your friends would like to 
try their skill at charades. Since they 
probably dislike long waits, revise the 
procedure slightly. Divide them into 
two teams and let each person write on 
a slip of paper the word he would like 
to see enacted. This word should be 
shown to each member of his own team, 
but not to any of the opposing players, 
When collected, each group’s slips are 
put into separate containers. Flip a coin 
to see which side begins first and then 
alternate in acting out the words. As 
each actor draws one of the opposing 


team’s slips, he must begin acting imme- 
diately, while other members of his team 
try to interpret his action. The winning 
team, of course, is the one which has re- 
quired the shortest amount of time for 
guessing. 

Although planning parties for a mixed 
group may be the most fun, the really 
clever hostess will remember to plan a 
very special “girls only” affair. She'll 
not only boost her personal popularity 
but also strengthen those friendly ties 
which may have become a trifle strained 


made 


amid the rush of school and club work, 
parties and dates. 

The girls could be asked over just to 
visit, to play cards or to do some Red 
Cross work, but your reputation for 
smart entertaining will be helped more 
by a little custom designing. Undoubt- 
edly, these girls all do some sewing, so 
why not ask them to bring their work 
boxes and come prepared for a sewing 
race? Knowing their tastes and needs, 
you can safely get several patterns for 
easy-to-sew bag and belt sets, hat, mitten 
and scarf, which they would like. Have 
enough material and gay-colored yarn— 
all alike or in colors especially chosen 
for each girl—and let them work merrily 
away on their “gift” from you. For 
extra fun during this sewing race, intro- 
duce yourself as Mrs. Grundy, then tell 
the most startling and fantastic bit of 
gossip imaginable about someone pres- 
ent. Incite others to keep this scandal 
chant rolling and everyone will soon 
contribute quite merrily. This idle chat- 
ter will be so ridiculous that the persons 
discussed will be the most highly 
amused. 

Valentine’s Day parties are bound by 
tradition to hearts, paper lace and flew- 
ers. But even here, the smart hostess 
can plan a custom made party. A novel 
twist is to invite the girls to an “Old 
Maids” party. At the same time, invita- 
tions should go out to the boys “wising 
them up” to the situation and bidding 
secrecy. They are not to date the girls 
for Valentine’s Day, but are to come 
unannounced to the “Old Maids” party. 
Empty a ceiling basket of balloons over 
the room as they arrive, Each boy is 
asked to catch one and look for the 
name of his date which is boldly printed 
on a piece of paper inside the balloon! 
Explain that he must not break the 
balloon to read her name. As soon as 
the boys discover their girls’ names by 
either holding the balloons up to the 
light or deflating them by pressure, give 
each a heart hat with which to crown 
his lady fair. 
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HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS SUGGEST 


N- 
1 Desdhy/] Datta | . FOR YOUR WARDROBE 


1S WI. Daily doubles...the two-piece dresses that are double-headers in style and 
“4 eS in all-around wearability, for classroom...for date time. Belted in to make a mere 
_. trifle of your waist, they‘re as new as 1946. For your wardrobe daily double 

~— .. follow a Hollywood Pattern, all-time winner for on-the-line sewing precision. 

















e For slim, willowy lines, snugly tailored two- For a trim little figure, flared skirt and 
d piecer has notched collar, bracelet cuffs. flared-peplum blouse with Peter Pan collar, 
u Hollywood Pattern 1729, 25¢. Hollywood Pattern 1701, 25¢. 


BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS AT LEADING DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 


COPYRIGHT 1946, HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
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Hollywood Pattern 1710 


IT YOURSELF 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN STAR FASHION ROLE 
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HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Clothes-cast yourself for starring roles 

in the ever-changing fashion scene. With the clever 
variety, the versatile artistry of Hollywood 

designs, you can select the fashion role just right for 
your type...learn your best lines and read 
them well... play up to your audience, 

whether classmates or beaux. So direct your 
talents toward producing that first spring 

suit, with Hollywood’s expert sewing guides 

to prompt you to perfect lines... a 

professional finish. You'll rate the 

acclaim of fans and critics alike for your 


first spring Hollywood production. 


Sketched: 

Make a memorable entrance in a suit with a 
beautiful, full skirt and a brief, snug jacket. 
Hollywood Pattern 1748, 25c. 


An important “prop”, this pretty, soft blouse 
with drawstring neckline and tiny, cap sleeves. 
Hollywood Pattern 1686, 15c. 


Smart “backdrop” blouse, a slender, shapely 
foil for jewelry from high throat to nipped waist. 
Hollywood Pattern 1478, 15c. 


Photographed: 

Tailored classic with the newest lines, a rapid- 
change artist with blouses and accessories. 
Hollywood Pattern 1710, .25c. 


COFYRIGHT 1946. HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 








BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS AT LEADING 
DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 


IN SPRING CASTING BY HOLLYWOOD 
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Hollywood Patterns put the question: 


Wirar PRICE SEWING? 


Ask yourself that question long before you start 
pattern-shopping. The price of your sewing is: the price 
you place on your time...on your talents...on the look 


and fit of your finished garments. 


With Hollywood Patterns the ratio is high: a small 
measure of sewing expenditure...a large measure of 
wardrobe perfection. All the skill, the clothes knowledge, 
the fine workmanship that have gone into their design- 
ing are at your fingertips...when you take up your 
needle. Superiority in the clothes you make proves that 
Hollywood Patterns are the sew-satisfactory answer to: 


What Price Sewing? 


Photographed. Three-part harmony: cutaway bolero, cap- 
sleeved blouse, soft skirt. Hollywood Pattern 1749, 25¢. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Buy Hollywood Patterns at Leading Department and Chain Stores 
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What's Goin 


On In 





HE old year went out with low fabric 
T supplies. Misjudgment on the revival 
of production, some withholding of 
goods for sale in the new year and con- 
tinued labor problems can be cited as 
reasons. Supplies are definitely on the 
upgrade. Each month will show some 
increase and bigger selections. Possible 
future shortages will be for brief periods 
only. 


Warmth with Less Weight 

A new lightweight warm fabric de- 
scribed as insulated is said to have the 
warmth of pure down. Developed dur- 
ing the war as a replacement for down, 
it saw satisfactory use in service. Now, 
ready to clothe consumers in cold weath- 
er outer garments, it promises interest- 
ing developments in snow suits because 
of its warmth-without-weight character- 
istic. 


Among the Luxuries 

High incomes and the lack of quality 
fabrics in other fibers have given avail- 
able silk fabrics a special reign of popu- 
larity. Whether this state of affairs will 
continue is debatable. Unless prewar 
silk prices come back to put silk within 
the reach of the average citizen, silk 
will be delegated to the position of lux- 
ury and prestige merchandise. 


Museums At Your Service 

Museums are becoming a valued and 
often-used textbook of design inspiration 
as both fabric and garment designers 
turn to them for ideas. Furthermore, 
museums as a source of inspiration are 
occasioning not only copies of old ob- 
jects in a new form, but also designs 
which exemplify the best conception of 
design throughout the ages. 


Unwoven Textiles 

With the return of plastics to civilian 
duty, new all-plastic shower curtains and 
rain apparel that have no fabric back- 
ing in their makeup will become fa- 
miliar to many shoppers. Coming under 
the general family name of vinyl plastic 
and carrying such tag lines as vinyln, 
waterseal, parafilm and krene, these 
materials can be made in translucent 
colored film or printed with contrasting 
colors. 

Science-minded consumers will want 
to know that these products of coal, salt, 
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limestone and water are rolled out by 
chemists like pastry in flat film form. 
These plastic films are mildew proof 
for they have no fabric base on which 
mildew can grow. However, mildew may 
grow on soap, so it is well to hold the 
shower curtain under the water spray 
for a few seconds to rinse off traces of 
soap. 


Interest in Weave 


Cotton will take on a new look 
through weave interest. Stripes of jersey- 
type weave will be combined with surrah 
and spaced far apart to show the con- 
trast of weaves. Grosgrain ribbon stripes 
are planned for a madras ground. These 
cotton fabrics will make effective spring 
dresses and play clothes in patterns be- 
ing especially designed to make the most 
of stripes. 


More Ahout Woolens 

Vexing problems of shortages and 
strikes have not prevented forward plan- 
ning in woolen textiles. So that they 
may be gathered or pleated without 
extra bulk for the coming curved lines 
of fashions, woolen and worsted fabrics 
are scheduled to be light of weight, 
smooth of face and supple in hand. This 
means suede and doeskin types and 
meltons will be high on the favorite 
fabric list of woolens for another year. 


More Stuffing 
Kapok will soon be returning to its 
prewar use in mattresses, cushions, up- 
holstery and stuffed toys. Curbs have 
been removed from certain grades which 
are useful in some of these consumer 
items. Java grades of kapok are still re- 


served for life preserving items because . 


of their superior floating qualities. 


Cover-up Fabries 

New drapery, upholstery and slip cov- 
er fabrics are coming off the looms. Part 
of the new supplies, when ready, will 
be from looms which, until recently, 
were making tent twill and cotton duck. 
Rough texture constructions which carry 
a suggestion of novelty are now being 
produced. Plain goods are also being 
made of very heavy yarns that look a 
good deal like heavy crash linens. Some 
narrow drapery widths of thirty inches 
are due soon. 


Quality on the March 
Wider ranges and better grades of 


An 
AAal, 
in 


By Rajean M. Codish 


most cotton textiles are on the way. 
New rules permit the making of more 
closely woven material in contrast to 
former rulings for making fabric with 
less thread count. Fabrics that may be 
made again on a prewar basis include 
cheese cloth, gabardine, window shade 
cloth, twill, some sheetings, jeans and 
sateens. 


Contributions in Order 

Another nation-wide clothing drive 
for overseas relief is to be conducted 
from January 7 to 31. The goal for this 
Victory Clothing Collection is 100,000,- 
000 serviceable, used garments in addi- 
tion to shoes and bedding. Local cloth- 
ing drives are being organized under 
the direction of local chairmen. Do 
your share by giving all you can possi- 
bly spare. With each bundle for a war 
victim overseas you give courage, as well 
as warmth and the self-assurance of a 
better dressed person. 


Among the Missing 

Unlined suits will appear in marked 
numbers this spring unless the lining 
shortage is relieved. Thousands of gar- 
ments have been kept hanging on manu- 
facturers racks because of the lack of 
lining to finish them. Hope for some 
relief rests on the possibility that 4,000,- 
000 yards of surplus nylon cloth may be 
distributed to the coat and suit industry. 

Home sewers can avoid the headache 
of limited lining supplies by binding the 
seams of their fashionable dressmaker- 
type suits. 


P.S. As this issue goes to press, the 
Office of Surplus Properties of the RFC, 
cooperating with CPA, has made avail- 
able 4,500,000 yards of nylon parachute 
cloth for use in linings in low cost suits 
and coats. Although most of this mate- 
rial will go as linings for women’s gar- 
ments, this supply will be a considerable 
help in production of men’s low- and 
medium-cost suits, for it will release lin- 
ings otherwise used for women’s gar- 
ments, for use in men’s. It may result 
in manufacture of 2,000,000 more men’s 
garments. 
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Bedroom Accessories. 


"WATERPROOF : STAINRESISTANT 

_ DUSTPROOF + —RAVELPROOF 

_ WASHABLE + SOFT AND PLIABLE 
WON'T CRACK OR PEEL 


Beutanol is the ideal tur” 
 PLASTIC-COATED FABRIC . . . Soft q © closet and 
| Kitchen 


and pliable to make Home-Sewing Accessories. 


: easy. Crisp and chiniz-like for that 


‘ smart decorator look. 
‘For Infants and Nursery: Cribsheets, Mat- 


For Apparel and Accessories: Housecoats, 
; tress-Covers, High-Chair Pads, Bibs & Toys. 


Pinafores, Aprons, Rainwear, Shoe Bags. 
Beutanol comes in a variety of colorful floral patterns, checks and stripes. 


Sand fox FREE Bas iste 
IRTFORD TEXTILE COMPANY - 1441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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What's Going On In 








E in America have just feasted our 
way through three gay Holidays. 
We had a bumper crop of top-grade 
turkeys for Thanksgiving. The end of 
rationing of all foodstuffs except sugar 
gave a wide choice of foods for family 
Christmas dinners. New Year‘s Day 
found us the best fed nation in the 
world. Perhaps this feasting and celebra- 
tion was due us for the ending of a long 
and racking war. But how can we con- 
tinue to rejoice when millions of people 
are hungry, are suffering from malnutri- 
tion, are doomed te die of starvation? 

World food production is not sufh- 
cient to meet the nutritional needs of its 
people. Moreover, the food is unevenly 
distributed. Transportation breakdowns 
have further complicated the food situa- 
tion. In some countries, production of 
foods on farms has lagged because of 
this lack of transport. Shortages of man- 
power, machinery, farm animals, seed 
and fertilizers have further darkened the 
picture, During the war, United States 
supplies helped buoy the European food 
situation. This support has not con- 
tinued as expected. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the lifting of rationing in the 
United States did not affect our com- 
mitments to make available 30 million 
pounds of beef, veal and lamb weekly 
for sale to foreign governments. This 
meat is obtained through Government 
set-asides and it is believed that these 
set-asides will remain in effect for some 
time to come. 

American food, by helping to banish 
hunger and unrest in countries suffering 
from near starvation, can be one of the 
most powerful forces in the world for 
crystallizing victory into peace. 


New Year Forecast 

The average American will be at least 
as well fed in 1946 as he has been in 
1945 according to food economists of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This forecast is based on the 
assumption that commercial food pro- 
duction will continue large, that families 
will continue to have home vegetable 
gardens, and that surplus foods are well 
distributed. 


American meals next year are likely 


to be higher in calories than in 1945 
because meats, fats and oils and possibly 
sugar are expected to be in larger sup- 
ply. The present outlook is for an aver- 
age of about 3500 daily calories per 
capita, about seven per cent more than 
the average of prewar years, 

There may be a decrease in vitamin 
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A and C consumption because the in- 
comes of many families will be lower, 
and on lower incomes people tend to 
buy fewer vegetables and fruits. If for 
the same reason Americans drink less 
milk, that will also mean somewhat less 
calcium and riboflavin in the diet. The 
B vitamin and iron content of American 
meals will depend considerably on 
whether bread and flour continue to be 
enriched at present levels. 


Informal Control 


The end of formal rationing has not 
made food products more abundant. 
Fats and oils are still relatively scarce. 
As a result, many stores are setting up 
informal rationing systems of their own, 
so consumers will do well to continue 
the fat salvage program. 


Milk Consumption 

“A family does not buy more fluid 
milk as its income increases. Nor does 
it buy more milk if the price of milk 
drops as much as ten per cent,” These 
statements are based on a survey of the 
buying habits of over 2,000 famiiles in 
Indiana and Wisconsin. The study 
which was made by R. E. Patzig and 
Gideon Hagary of the War Food Ad- 
ministration indicated rather that the 
wartime increase in fluid milk consump- 
tion was due to an increase in the num- 
ber of wage earners whose incomes made 
it possible for them to become consum- 
ers of fluid milk. 


Anhydrous Foods 

Clarence Birdseye of frozen foods 
fame has recently fathered a line of 
anhydrous foods including broccoli, car- 
rots, mashed potatoes and apples. These 
anhydrous foods, so called because most 
of the water is removed from them in 
processing, are semi-precooked and 
therefore can be prepared for serving 
in from four to ten minutes without 
preliminary soaking. Although they re- 
tain much of the flavor, color and tex- 
ture of similar vegetables and fruits 
cooked fresh, a gourmet could tell the 
difference. 

Among the advantages of anhydrous 
foods are: the saving of time and labor 
(for mashed potatoes, the cook need 
only add boiling water to anhydrous 
riced potatoes, season and stir); year- 
around variety (expected to be available 
early in 1946 sponsored by American 
Home Foods, Inc.); less frequent trips 








to market (anhydrous foods will store 
safely for more than a year); convenient 
storage; saving from spoilage (anhydrous 
potatoes and onions will not sprout nor 
spoil as do the fresh vegetables); elimi- 
nation of garbage disposal problem for 
hulls, skins, seeds, etc. No cost compari- 
son has yet been made available. 


Farewell to Bread Mold? 


Bread mold, bane of bakers and 
housewives for centuries, is reported to 
have been conquered electronically by 
Dr. William H. Cathcart, head of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company’s na- 
tional bakery laboratories and a member 
of the Institute of Food Technologists 
the American Chemical Society, the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

The Cathcart process involves use of 
an electronic oven which passes a high 
frequency current through the bread 
after it is wrapped. This process kills 
the mold spores without apparently af- 
fecting the taste, texture or nutritive 
value of the bread. It is estimated that 
it will save a bread loss amounting to 
more than $100,000,000 annually if the 
process is adopted and used extensively. 
The process is still too new, however, to 
make definite claims. 

During the past few years sodium or 
calcium propionates, known as chemi- 
cal retardants, have been used to in- 
crease the resistance of bread to mold. 


New Products 
@ Formulac—a baby food formula de- 
veloped by Dr. E. V. McCollum, utilizes 
evaporated milk plus minerals and vita- 
mins sufficient to supply all of the 
known food needs of the infant. 
@ Powdered Whole Milk—a dehydrated 
fresh pasteurized milk with vitamin D 
added passes the taste test for fresh milk 
when reconstituted by the addition of 
water. It is easy to prepare and keeps. 
well on the emergency shelf. 
@ Barbecued Salmon—smoked de-boned 
and packed in oiP with some salt added, 
good for use in appetizers and sand- 
wiches. 
@ Mixed nuts—peanuts, filberts, al- 
monds, pecans and cashews—roasted in 
vegetable oil, salted and vacuum packed, 
will keep indefinitely if unopened. 
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HERE IS AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF 


Descriptive ve abeling 


FANCY HAWAIIAN 


SLICED PINEAPPL 





USE THIS PAGE fo 


PINEAPPLE 
‘+ + TABLE.ReAel 
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HAWAIIAN ROSE SALAD 
5 No. 2% can Libby's Sliced Passage 


~ Pkg. creom cheese 
! bunch radishes 

Lettuce 
French dressing 


Place Drained Pineapple dices 0 
Pole with flat bells of ereom chest 

1" Slices of radish inte duets 
"OSE Petals. Serve dressung spovitt 


SERVES 8 
HAWAII 


show and demonstrate 
descriptive labels to your students. 


@ In the field of labels that really describe, 
Libby, M¢Neill « Libby was a pioneer. 
This Libby’s Pineapple label is just one 
example of many that give the consumer 
the information she wants—quickly. 

Notice how definitely and legibly the 
information is offered. The style of the 
pineapple is sliced. The syrup is extra 
heavy. The can size—No. 244—is easy to 
read at a glance. 


The number of slices and the approxi- 
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mate number of servings are also clearly 
marked. On a product that cannot be 
easily measured in pieces, cup measure is 
given on Libby labels, with an estimated 
number of servings for the can. 

In addition, Libby labels also give per- 
tinent information about the product, sug- 
gested uses, and, in some cases, recipes 
are included. 

LIBBY, ME¢NEILL & LIBBY 


Chicago 9. Illinois 





What's Going On in the 





ASHING machines, ranges, refriger- 

ators and home freezers will be pa- 
rading off the assembly lines at greater 
speed in 1946. Many of the models will 
still be practically the same as those 
made just before the war with perhaps 
minor surface changes. A few completely 
new models may be expected. 

Even with increased production and 
availability, it will take some time to 
satisfy the pent-up desires of consumers 
tired of repairing worn equipment and 
of young couples wanting to set up 
housekeeping. 


Design for Safe Living 


The National Safety Council has just 
completed a new set of basic standards 
for designing and building safe homes. 
These standards were developed by a 
committee of technical experts working 
with the Council’s Home Division and 
are presented to all persons interested in 
the planning, designing, building and 
financing of safe homes for America. 
They cover twelve major areas: land and 
land improvements; entrance and exit: 
structural; interior planning for safety, 
including stairways, floors, traffic ways, 
doors, play space, windows, bumping 
hazards and work areas; storage facili- 
ties; electrical installations; plumbing; 
heating; fire protection construction; 
electricity; gas; planning for conveni- 
ence. 

Homes of the future can be made safe 
homes through planning the building or 
remodeling to eliminate some physical 
hazards and to guard against those haz- 
ards not easily or economically removed. 


*“Soapless Soaps”’ 

Many of the new home cleaning 
agents are not soaps, although they are 
often called “‘soapless soaps.” Soap has 
certain definite characteristics. It is used 
in warm to hot water. The water must 
be alkaline. It cannot be too salty. The 
new synthetic detergents, or ‘‘soapless 
soaps,” differ from soap in that they 
wash equally well in cold or hot water, 
in acid or alkaline solution, in salt water. 
They do not leave a ring around the 
bathtub or cloudy streaks on china and 
glassware. They do, however, have a 
drying effect on the skin so housewives 
using them need to use hand lotions for 
protection. 


S.P.I. Labeling Program 
The Society of the Plastics Industry 
has launched a nationwide informative 
labeling program aimed toward telling 
the buyer just what the qualities of his 
purchase are and how the article should 
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be used to derive the best results from 
it. Guidance in undertaking this move 
has been provided by an Informative 
Labeling Committee. As a service to 
manufacturers of plastic articles, S.P.I. 
has issued a booklet containing a series 
of basic descriptions of various plastics 
used in consumer goods. This guide 
points out the fact that manufacturers 
who provide the ultimate consumer with 
information about their products are 
more likely to enjoy sales and consumer 
confidence than those who do not letter 
their wares. 


Apartment House Laundries 


A self-service laundry where clothes 
are washed and dried in automatic ma- 
chines is being advocated for installation 
in apartment houses by a well-known 
electric corporation. The installation 
and operation of the laundry under the 
plans of the distributing company will 
not cost the apartment house owner one 
cent; his only obligation will be to fur- 
nish the necessary laundry room space. 
The tenant will pay a minimum service 
charge by meter. 


What About DDT? 


Research continues on the war-born 
insecticide, DDT, particularly on its use 
in the home. According to recent infor- 
mation from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, DDT is most effec- 
tive when it is applied as a “residual” 
spray to walls and surfaces visited by 
insects. Residual sprays in contrast to 
“space” sprays dry on sprayed surfaces 
and continue to kill insects long after 
initial use. The usual household spray 
of the past has been a space spray which 
achieved a rapid knock-down of insects 
but did not leave killing deposits for 
future protection against insects. 

While DDT residue sprays are not so 
rapid in their action as other toxicants 
such as pyrethrum, rotenone or thio- 
cyanates, its persistence makes it supe- 
rior for use against many insects. For 
this purpose, the solvent spray must con- 
tain at least five per cent DDT. 

DDT is not dangerous if used accord- 
ing to directions. For example, in the 
treatment of bedbugs, a five per cent 
DDT solution, which is effective for a 
period of six months, may be applied to 
bed frame, springs, mattress and pillows 
and the bed occupied within a few hours 
without fear of injury to the occupant. 


Germ-Killing Lamps 
Germ-killing lamps are not new. They 
have been used for some time in food 
processing plants, in medical supply 


manufacturing plants, in hospitals and 
in a few schools. Now they are appear- 
ing in limited quantities for use in the 
home. This use is limited to killing air- 
borne bacteria. They do not insure im- 
munity against disease nor do they give 
off sun rays. They simply clean the air 
of bacteria. 


Modern Miracles 
e “Cordless” flat iron—The iron heats 
on contact with a stand that is equipped 
with a cord—but the stand does not get 
hot. 


e Home silver-plater—It takes no pre- 
vious experience to operate this simple 
plug-in electro plater that will re-silver 
worn plumbing fixtures, dinnerware, 
metal fittings and other household items. 


e Electronic bed blanket — Electronic 
control operates this electrically heated 
blanket which looks like a conventional 
high quality blanket with a deep, rich 


nap. Among the advantages cited are: 
convenience, a pre-warmed bed, less 
weight on the sleeper, even distribution 
of heat, no need to change from summer 
to winter nightclothing, no searching for 
bedcoverings when temperature drops 
suddenly in the middle of the night. 


e Automatic laundry machines. Ma- 
chines wash, rinse, spin and damp dry 
clothes in a series of continuous opera- 
tions that make washing clothes a pleas- 
ure. 


e Convertible washing machine. A 
change of “innards” converts a semi- 
automatic washing machine into a dish- 
washer, assuring daily use of a piece of 
equipment formerly used only once or 
twice a week. 


e@ Portable electric washing machine— 
This handy piece of home equipment 
looks something like a large pressure 
cooker and weighs about eighteen 
pounds. It can be lifted off its base and 
set on the stove for boiling or sterilizing 
operations. 


@ Radio noise filter—Static or buzzing 
can be eliminated by this little instru- 
ment developed during the war to im- 
prove radio reception aboard B-29’s. 
Now, while the man of the household is 
performing with his electric razor other 
members of the household will be able 
to hear their favorite radio program. 
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and still look SMOOTH! 
because Garment Grippers 
keep my blouse in, and my 
waistline trim. 


Kleinert’s Garment Grippers —Just two little stippled 
strips of rubber that fasten in your skirt band . . . and your 
blouse will stay put . . . 50¢ a pair. 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Kleinert’s have other “good grooming” accessories, too . . . an uplift 
Bra-form (brassiere with dress shields attached ), Sani-Scant panties 
for “difficult days”, and dainty Dress Shields for every dress in 
your wardrobe. Ask for them at your favorite notion counter. 





Home Freezing 
(Continued from page 15) 


fer the farm family. Think in terms of 
well-balanced meals and the basic food 
groups which must be represented in 
any food program adequate for health. 
Following Government recommenda- 
tions each member of the family needs 
about 734 pounds of fruits and vege- 
tables per week for 32 weeks, the eight- 
month period in which stored foods are 
eaten most heavily. By multiplication, 
734 x 32, we arrive at a total of 248 
pounds per person, of which at least half 
—124 pounds—should be frozen. As to 
meats, adequate requirements run to 3 
pounds per person per week, and frozen 
meats are eaten all year around. Multi- 
ply again, 3 x 52, and the answer is 156 
pounds per person per year, of which 
75 per cent—117 pounds—should be 
frozen. Only half of this, or 58 pounds, 
will probably be in the freezer at any 
one time. If we add our 124 pounds of 
fruits and vegetables to 58 pounds of 
meat we reach a grand total of 182 
pounds, Which means, say the experts, 
5 to 6 cubic feet of home freezer space 
per person. This figure applies only to 
the farm freezer unit when food is pro- 
duced, frozen and stored without benefit 
of locker plant or any other type of 
frozen-food storage. If the farm freezer 
is used in conjunction with a community 
locker, a plan which costs more but 
saves precious time, the size of the home 
unit may be cut by the cubic feet of 
rented space. The per person require- 
ment remains the same. 


The Community Locker 


Before we think further of any home 
equipment for frozen foods, we must 
examine the community locker. Farm 
family, small-town family, suburban 
family, all have used community lockers 
with satisfaction. And any would-be 
buyer of home freezing equipment who 
is within reach of a good community 
locker must consider its services and 
their costs if he plans soundly. 

The good locker operator has made 
freezing his business. He knows what to 
freeze, how to freeze, when to freeze. 
He knows how to handle storage space 
economically and efficiently. If need be 
he can buy meat products for his pa- 
trons at fair prices. He is prepared to 
chill, age, cut meats to individual family 
requirements, wrap, label and freeze for 
a few cents a pound. He can advise on 
the preparation of fruits and vegetables. 
He and his plant take out the heavy 
labor of home freezing and leave in the 
pleasure and convenience of an ever- 
ready food supply. 

Let’s look at the price tags on locker 
plant service: 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE DEMAND IS 
TREMENDOUS... BUT 


WE CAN STILL SEND 





Handy, limp cover in full color. 
Iustrated with 2-color photographs. 
Convenient 6" x 9" size. 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE COFFEE BOOKLET NOW! 


JANUARY, 1946 


This is probably one of the most requested 
booklets ever distributed by American Can 
Company. It’s yours—free! 

It’s called ‘‘Coffee Facts for Home Econo- 
mists’’—a handy, attractive booklet which 
gives you the complete coffee story in con- 
venient, easy-reference form. 

Besides essential background material, 
the booklet contains a wealth of information 
on the practical uses of this important na- 
tional drink. 


A practical guide 


Here are the detailed facts concerning the 
purchase and preparation of coffee. Buying 
for the family, grinding, packaging, the use 
of the vacuum can, coffee-making devices 
and their care are fully discussed. 

There is specific advice on coffee brewing, 
the use of coffee at mealtimes, and all types 
of coffee drinks. 


YOURS! 


‘To complete it, there is a selected group of 
kitchen-tested recipes in which coffee is used 
as a flavoring. 

Completely illustrated—with many clear 
photographs! 


It’s entirely FREE 


and mail! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Just fill out coupon 


Home Economics Section 


Please send me free copies of ‘‘ Coffee 


Facts for Home Economists 












16c-28c 
per bird 


(Special prices on dozen 
and two dozen lots) 
Service on fruits or vege- 
tables packed in cello- 
phane-lined containers 
(purchased by patron)— 
quick-freezing on any size 
container and placing in 30c 
locker. 


(Continued from page 46) 

1. Yearly rental cost of a 6 
cu, ft. box 
Yearly rental cost of a 
second 6 cu. ft. box 
(to the same renter) 

2. Complete meat service— 
chilling, aging, cutting up, 
wrapping, quick-freezing, 2c-3c 
placing in patron’s locker per Ib. 

3. Complete service on poul- 
try—dressing, drawing, 
wrapping, quick-freezing, 
placing in patron’s locker 


$10-$15 4. 


$8-$12.50 






or 


. Curing and Smoking of Pork 
100 to 175 lb. dressed hog 
176 to 250 Ib. dressed hog 
251 Ibs. up dressed hog 


per dozen 


Ham 
.60 


1.00 





For many types of families the com- 
munity locker supplies the whole an- 
swer; to other families it renders im- 
portant special services. Small town peo- 
ple or suburbanites who like the locker 
idea but do not go in for good produc- 
tion in a big way can buy meats through 
the community locker, add to this small 
overflow from the home garden or fill 





























School Lunchroom 
Managers and Dietitians . . 


fou NEEL: 


to make your 
job easier! 
For New Recipe Ideas 


"Type A and B Recipes 
And Menus’ 








Request Your Free Copy of 


SCHOOL LUNCH 





RECIPE BOOK 








A helpful recipe booklet with 
recipes for all types of school 
lunches. Thoroughly tested reci- 
pes developed by experienced 
home economists. Clearly writ- 
ten and easily followed prepara- 
tion directions. 





HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 















Bacon Shoulder Loin Jowl 
40 .60 40 25 
.50 75 50 25 
.60 1.00 .60 25 









(This service not offered by all lockers.) 











their boxes with neat packets of a favor- 
ite commercial brand of frosted foods, 
possibly bought in quantity at a reduced 
cost. City farmers who relish the thought 
of eating home-grown foods, are ardent 
locker patrons. Busy dirt farmers find 
that it frequently saves time and money 
to let somebody else take over the 
laborious job of cutting and packing 
meats, and use their rented locker space 
for peak harvest products. Owners of 
home freezers and holding boxes alike, 
in both town and rural areas, frequently 
ask the community plant to handle the 
actual freezing job, feeling that locker- 
frozen foods are properly frozen, retain 
their top quality over a longer period 
and cost less in the long run. 










What is a Holding Box? 


Before and during the war when we 
talked of holding boxes we meant cold 
cabinets of varying sizes with a tempera- 
ture of around zero in which a supply 
of frozen foods could be stored for im- 
mediate and future consumption. Many 
of these boxes were reconditioned ice- 
cream cabinets worth perhaps $100 in 
normal times but selling for fantastic 
figures as food rationing intensified. 
Some families may continue to buy this 
type of holding box which has proved 
satisfactory for many of their neighbors. 
It is not expensive. It costs little more 
than a refrigerator to operate, It can be 
used in conjunction with the community 
locker, or to carry overflow from the 
small home freezer. But the holding 
box is not a versatile or flexible unit. 
It does not do a satisfactory freezing 
job. Most families will pass it by in 
favor of the home freezer or the refrig- 
erator with a freezing unit, both of 
which are also holding boxes. 

For weeks, sometimes months, the 
home freezer becomes a storage locker. 
Even if the freezer is operated continu- 
ously for freezing, the better freezers are 
built with two distinct units—one for 
quick-freeze, one for storage or holding. 
Recent studies of freezing temperature 
seem to indicate that both quick-freeze 






















(Continued on page 50) 
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Few Foods Can Better 
This Nutritional Composition 


During the recent past much has been 
learned about nutritional needs and the 
contribution to good nutrition which 
individual foods and dishes present. 
Among the foods which have gained 
universal recognition by medical, nutri- 
tional, public health, and home eco- 
nomics authorities, cereals occupy an 
important place. For there are few foods 
that can better the nutritional composi- 
tion of the dish composed of cereal, 
milk, and sugar. 

Besides quickly available food energy, 
this palatable dish provides notable 
amounts of biologically adequate pro- 
tein, the essential B vitamins thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin, and important 
minerals. Both major ingredients in this 
dish, the cereal as well as the milk, 
contribute worth-while amounts of these 
nutritional essentials. 

This nutrient value, with only small 
variation, is provided by virtually all 


cereals, regardless of grain source and 
whether eaten hot or cold. 

Since cereals are available in a wide 
variety of taste and form, they rarely 
jade the appetite. Hence they are uni- 
versally accepted as an important com- 
ponent of a basic breakfast pattern of 
fruit, cereal, milk, and sugar, bread and 
butter, and beverage. Because of their 
easy digestibility, cereals are applicable 
in every specialized diet; usually they 
are the first solid food allowed after 
surgery and severe illness. 

Economically, cereals present a 
notable advantage. With minor excep- 
tions, the dish composed of 1 oz. of 
cereal (whole-grain, enriched, or restored 
to whole-grain values of thiamine, niacin, 
and iron), 4 0z. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful 
of sugar shows a cost of barely three cents. 
Few indeed are the foods which for this 
small cost can make such a contribu- 
tion to the daily nutritional requirement. 





by: cereal, 1 oz.; 
whole milk, 4 oz.; 


Average represented 


sugar, 1 teaspoonful 


Percentage contributed 
by: cereal, milk, 
and sugar 


Recommended dietary 
allowances (Rev. 1945) 
Natl. Research Council 


Moderately Active 
Man Woman 
(70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) 





Moderately Active 
Man Woman 
(70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) 





202 

7.1 Gm. 

5.0 Gm. 

33 Gm. 

156 mg. 
206 mg. 
1.6 mg. 

0.17 mg. 
0.24 mg. 
1.4 mg. 


Thiamine 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 








6.7% 8.1% 
10.1% 11.8% 


3000 2500 
70 Gm. 60 Gm. 


19.5% 


13.3% 
14.2% 
15.0% 
11.7% 


0.8 Gm. 19.5% 
13.3% 
11.3% 
12.0% 
9.3% 


0.8 Gm. 


12 
1.5 
2.0 

15 


mg. 
mg. 
mg. 
mg. 
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The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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(Continued from page 48) 
and storage are effective at zero. While 
it is still desirable to separate food being 
frozen from that already frozen so that 
temperatures do not fluctuate, these 
temperature studies would seem to indi- 
cate that home freezers and holding 
boxes may be one and the same. 

The newest type of holding unit, and 
one which promises to be most popular 
with the largest number of families, is 
the unit built into the household refrig- 
erators. Here we have a dual-purpose 
piece of equipment which answers the 
budget-wise question, “Can I afford to 


buy two refrigeration units—a refriger- 
ator and a home freezer or holding 
box?” Advance advertising on the new 
refrigerators promises shelves, sections, 
compartments which carry up to forty 
pounds of food and maintain a zero 
temperature. For the city dweller or 
suburbanite who uses commercially froz- 
en foods, this new style refrigerator is 
perfect. It simplifies marketing and 
makes possible an ever-ready supply of 
quickly prepared foods. For the small 
town family the refrigerator with a hold- 
ing unit is equally good for commercial 
products or it may be used to freeze 





Cicaniiness, massage... stimulation! 
Each one complements the other, but 
so few people realize it. Your hair... 
your family’s hair . . . needs this hy- 
gienic care—and regularly. See that 
you keep your scalp clean, massage it 
daily, apply a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion to stimulate it. 

There is a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion for every need—for grooming... 
for use before a permanent, after a 
permanent...as a temporary dandruff 
aid, as a general reconditioner for all 
types of abused hair. 

Ordinary preparations of high alco- 
holic content and heavy sticky prepa- 
rations which clog the pores of the 
scalp are most harmful and should be 
avoided. The Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tions—recommended and used by phy- 


sicians, nurses and professional hair- 
dressers for over 50 years—contain 
only the finest ingredients skillfully 
compounded with a minimum of alco- 
hol and with complete freedom from 
chemicals which may serve to dry the 
hair or scalp or cause any injury what- 
soever. 

Send for the FREE Parker Herbex 
Booklet that tells you all about these 
preparations and how you should use 
them. It is specific in its recommenda- 
tions—helpful for the care of the hair 
of the whole family. It is called HAIR 
HYGIENE and you will receive a copy 
promptly if you will fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. Parker 
Herbex Preparations are on sale in 
leading drug stores. There is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining them. 





suiall quantities of food—a few boxes of 
asparagus, fine berries in season, fish or 
game that Father brings proudly home. 
The refrigerator with a holding unit 
works smoothly in conjunction with the 
community freezer plant and may serve 
the farmer as well as his small town or 
urban cousin. 

As to initial costs and cost of opera- 
tion on new-style refrigerators, the pic- 
ture is not complete. Probably prices 
will run somewhat higher than for pre- 
war units of comparable size. Cost of 
operation will step up depending upon 
many things—the amount of actual freez- 
ing done, the frequency with which froz- 
en foods are put in and taken out, the 
fashion in which non-freezing space is 
handled. Certainly the new style refrig- 
erator promises to be an all-purpose box, 
a single refrigeration investment that 
will invite and satisfy many different 
buyers. 


The Community Freezing Center 


Recently in near-rural areas a new 
type of service organization has devel- 
oped—the freezing center. In such a 
center meats, fruits and vegetables are 
all completely handled and prepared for 
quick-freeze and frequently frozen be- 
fore they are turned over to the owner 
of a home freezer or holding box unit 
or the patron of a community locker. 
Here again the idea is to take the labor 
out of freezing and thus cater to the 
many families who love to serve home- 
raised foods of top quality throughout 
the year. 


A Report from the 
Manufacturers 


While all refrigeration manufacturers 
are on the beam of frozen foods, many 
of them are not yet able to report fully 
on equipment that will soon be coming 
to market. In the realm of home freez- 
ers there are still three styles of boxes, 
the top-opening chest, the front-opening 
cabinet which looks much like a home 
refrigerator, and the one- or two-cylinder 
unit. Arguments for and against each 
type of design should be considered. 
The upright front-opening box has a 
shelf arrangement which makes it easier 
to pack away foods and find them later 
without turning contents of the box up- 
side down. The top-opening chest main- 
tains a blanket of cold air which is not 
quickly dissipated when the box is 
opened. The cylinder-type has no cracks 
or corners to collect dirt and all food 
for freezing may be placed in actual 


contact or a short distance from the 
freezing surface. 


PARKER HERBEX CORP. 
29-50 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Check These Points 
on Home Freezers 


Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE 


All three of these freezing unit types 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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THE “HALF-THERE” LUNCH 


Survey of noon meals reveals that 
children need “‘full exposure”’ to 
importance of sound eating habits. 


Eating lunch on the fly . . 
stuffing themselves on the wrong 
foods .. . skipping lunch entirely— 
careless eating habits such as these 
are what make the well-balanced 
lunch a comparative rarity among 
school children. 

Of 4,165 lunches downed by high 
and grade school pupils in 9 typical 
communities, a high proportion 
were well below par nutritionally, 
according to a recent study. 


Of the high school students’ 
lunches, 

82.8% ranged from poor to fair 

17.2% were considered adequate. 


school pupils’ 


Of the grade 
lunches, 

67.8% ranged from poor to fair 

2.2% were considered adequate. 


While the study was limited to 
a week-long test ina Midwest area, 
it is safe to assume that the situa- 
tion has many a counterpart else- 
where. 

The lesson is plain—American 
school children need to be exposed 
to a sound program of education 
in the fundamentals of nutrition. 


General Mills is preparing help- 
ful materials to aid in teaching the 
essentials of good nutrition. These 
materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and per- 
fected with the help of a committee 
of educators, will soon be available. 


A booklet, ‘‘Aids to a Health 
and Nutrition Program for School 
and Community,’ describes in de- 
tail the teaching General 
Mills is preparing. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


tools 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


€) 1945--GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ale reas: 


bh | 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned At least one 
serving a day 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT. or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day 


rey 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy 


we oe ears 
MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
{or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


rail 
‘CS 


heed 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. ..or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


a | 
eo 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit 


use for 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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(Continued from page 50) 


will turn in satisfactory jobs for many 
families. Shape is not the most impor- 
tant consideration. Whatever the style 
of box the buyer should check: 


1. Insulation—Is it adequate to main- 
tain economically proper tempera- 
tures for freezing and storage? 

2. Mechanical Dependability— What is 
the record of mechanical perform- 
ance? Are repair parts readily avail- 
able and is repair service at hand? 


3. Convenience—Can foods be packed 
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away to conserve space and can they 
be taken out easily without constant 
rehandling or reorganization of pack- 
ages? Are openings large enough, 
are boxes.deep enough without be- 
ing too deep? 

Essential Accessories— Has the unit 
a thermometer which makes it pos- 
sible to check temperature? Has it 
an alarm device which warns of me- 
chanical failure? What about a lock, 
a light, casters which contribute to 
movability? 

5. Sturdy Construction—Is the box 





A Planned SHELDON 
Homemaking Room 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in Homemaking and Vo- 
cational Equipment. Let SHELDON 
Planning Engineers help you plan 
your Homemaking Areas and 
Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking 
Rooms is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 





E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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made of rust-proof materials tha 
stand up under wear and tear? 

6. Cleanability—Can the box be kept 
clean inside and out with a minimum 
of work? 

7. Quiet Operation— Is the box noisy 
or has motor noise been cut to a 
minimum? 

8. Operation Techniques—How does 
the manufacturer suggest that the 
freezer be used? How much food 
will it freeze at one time? What are 
its storage potentials with constant 
turnover? 


Versatile Refrigerators 


Many makes of refrigerators with 
freezing units will be coming to the 
market in 1946. It may be hard to 
choose between them. In design, con- 
venience and versatility they promise to 
surpass all previous models, but here 
again the story is incomplete. As a word 
of caution to the buyer—don’t be in too 
much hurry to buy. Be sure to get a 
box that is adequate for family needs. 
Check many of the same points sug- 
gested on the home freezer. Above all 
else, learn how to use a refrigerator, any 
refrigerator, so that it can turn in top 
performance. The real secret of all re- 
frigeration and home freezing equip- 
ment is intelligent use. 





News Notes 


(Continued from page 6) 


cieved the honorary degree, Doctor of 
Science, from her alma mater, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. 

Lela O'Toole, formerly Southwest 
District Supervisor, is the new State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma. 

Clara A. Rider has been appointed 
Home Service Director of Servel, Inc., 
to succeed Frances Cowing, now a home- 
maker. Miss Ridder formerly served as 
executive secretary of the Colorado Nu- 
trition Council and as regional nutri- 
tionist for the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

Mary Walsh, food editor and writer 
on the Chicago Herald-American for 
the past four years, has joined the staff 
of the Jos. W. Hicks Organization, Chi- 
cago, as writer and consultant in con- 
nection with their food accounts. 











CEREAL GRAIN 
TEACHING KIT FREE 
Student pamphlet, wheat ker- 
nel wall chart in color, class 
projects, l-act play. Ask for 
Teaching Kit #0359. 


14C Checkerboard 












RALSTON Ssz., St. Louis 2, 
0. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Development 
of Home Economics 
(Continued from page 16) 


influencing curricula and methods of 
teaching; leaders in education were 
thinking that “secondary education 
should be determined by the needs of 
| the society to be served, the character 
of the individuals to be served, and the 
knowledge of educational theory and 
practice available.”? 
Progressive school men agreed with 
Ellwood Cubberley that man was living 
in a new world for which new and 
greater knowledge was essential; that 
man had approached a period of uni- 
versal education, all kinds of education 
for all kinds of people; that the old 
doctrine of formal discipline would no 
longer hold; and that the common peo- 
ple were wanting an education for chil- 
dren which would be both vocational 
and liberal. In this new theory, worthy 
home membership and vocational effi- 
ciency were objectives of education com- 
parable to the others. This change in 
educational philosophy was taking place 
during the years when the American 
Home Economics Association was con- 
solidating its program and winning 
recognition among educational organiza- 
tions. ; 

In the meantime militant and aggres- 
sive leadership arose in the industrial 
education group, believing strongly that 
the public schools should give a prac- 
tical education for the masses as well as 
a liberal education for the few. Through 
of the influence of this group, widespread 
el conviction developed among many 

school men and lay people that federal 
st aid for practical education was needed 
te for its adequate development. 
a- Not only had industry developed, ex- 

panded and changed, but agriculture 
od had also undergone a revolution. Solu- 
Bos tions to problems in agriculture seemed 
e- to be in agricultural education, just as 
as the solution of the problems in industry 
u- seemed to be in industrial education, 
ri- and those involved in improving home 
ad life seemed to be in home economics or 

household arts education. In rural areas, 
er particularly in the South, farm and 
‘or home demonstration work had devel- 
aff oped, supported by the United States 
hi- Department of Agriculture and the Gen- Fill out this coupon and your copy will 
yn- eral Education Board. This work was be mailed to you without any charge. 
all done outside of the schools. 

Soon after the turn of the century a 
movement to secure federal aid for pub- RIT Products Corporation A-9 
lic industrial or vocational education got bi —T foes vn 

thicago 7, Illinois. 
. under way. Various attempts were made 
: to secure approval of Congress for a WRN ig ccccvccaccdndsuteccansaeuntesesaxeus 


ioe national program for industrial, agricul- Teather Of.....cecsccssscscccesesecceseece | ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are guar- 


oF i i anteed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, 
wd oe oe serene education. It School. ......sesseccceseresccccccocossorcs | acetaterayon, nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. 


| INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good 
% ~~ hieinaied om page ” To a ca i ai | old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 


sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. 
pp 1U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1918. The Card- City. .ccccccccce cece eee SMe seeeseererecs | 
inal Principles of Secondary Education, 
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(Continued from page 53) 


took many years for the various groups 
interested to get together in their think- 
ing, but finally the Smith-Lever Bill was 
passed in 1914 and the first National 
Vocational Act in 1917. Home econom- 
ics for the farmer's wife was included in 
the former bill; home economics for 
girls in school and women in homes, in 
the latter, 

A new policy was thus set by the 
national government, namely, federal 
aid to promote education for farming, 
for industry and for home life. All 
three of these were to be promoted 








through the public schools, and in addi- 
tion education for the farm and the 
farm home was to be promoted outside 
of the school through the Extension 
Service of the Land Grant Colleges. And 
so, for the first time in history, educa- 
tion of women for their most important 
function in life, homemaking, became 
recognized as part of an organized pro- 
gram of education. 

What should that new education for 
the home be? A two-volume bulletin, 
Education for the Home, was issued in 
1914 by the United States Bureau of 
Education, which, without doubt, was 








7 Important Uses at Your Finger Tips 
l Good Milk Supplies Them All! 


Whenever milk is called for, versa- 
tile Carnation is the answer.... 


1 For wonderfully smooth and rich 
“cream sauces and soups. 


2 As a delicious whole milk to drink, 
*when mixed half and half with cold 
water or fruit juices. 


For whipping to snowy-white, glis- 
*tening peaks of richness. 


For wonderfully good, bland ice 
* creams and frozen desserts. 


For serving—undiluted and twice as 
*rich as whole milk—with cereals, 
fruits, coffee, and tea. 


6 For baby’s formula—it’s homogen- 
“ized and sterilized for easier diges- 
tion and safety—it’s fortified with 
extra vitamin D. 


For blending smoothly with other 
*foods in baking, cooking, and ail 
milk-rich recipes. 


What a convenience to have so many 
things the homemaker needs in one 
milk right at her finger tips—on her 
own shelf. Carnation Evaporated 
Milk is always ready to use... and 
it’s economical, too. 
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Carnation’s big De Luxe Cook Book is chock-full 
of delicious, easy-to-make, milk-rich dishes. 
Send 15¢ to Carnation Company, Dept. 727-A 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 


“FROM CONTENTED 


(OMIA HE LUA 
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very influential in determining the di- 
rection which the new education should 
take. Among other things it said: 

“Our education for the home will be 
a sorry thing indeed if it concerns 
simply the household arts of cooking, 
sewing and house care, unless it 
teaches us the arts of ‘family build- 
ing, of homemaking, of living in 
families in such ways as to bring in- 
creasing personal satisfaction as the 
years go by.’ 

During the first year of implementing 
the National Vocational Act, Anna E. 
Richardson, chief of the home econom- 
ics education service, reported a study 
of homemaking in a bulletin, A Survey 
of the Needs in the Field of Vocational 
Home Economics. In that study an an- 
alysis of homemaking was made. In- 
cluded were the food, shelter and cloth- 
ing of the Syllabus of the American 
Home Economics Association of 1913. 
In addition the study recognized chil- 
dren in the family and that the family 
was not only a producing unit but also 
a consuming unit. Miss Richardson 
pointed out that families live together 
but they also live in community groups. 
She concluded that homemaking educa- 
tion must then consist of a broad study 
of all home activities and not of just 
foods, clothing and home management. 

Thus a new philosophy of education 
of women came into being, influenced 
throughout the years by often conflict- 
ing but continually evolving beliefs con- 
cerning woman, her intellectual ability, 
her rights and status in the social order, 
influenced also by changing social and 
industrial conditions, by changing home 
conditions, and by outstanding person- 
alities. It was a far cry from the teach- 
ings and pleadings of Catharine Beecher 
and Sarah Hale. Under this philosophy 
a new program of education had 
evolved, a broad program of education 
of girls for their own sphere in life, 
namely homemaking, promoted and 
partly financed by the federal govern- 
ment. 

By 1918 education for home living 
had arrived. 


2U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1914. Benjamin 
Andrews. Education for the Home. P: 20. 
















PHE Reprints Available 


In response to reader requests, PHE 
has had reprints made of the School 
Lunch Score Card by Katherine Con- 
nelly Wisely and Jane Mathis on page 
388 of the September issue and of The 
Direction of Student Teachers, by Ethel 
Reed Watters, in November. Single 
copies of the former sell for 10 cents; of 
the latter, 15 cents. A discount of 10% 
will be allowed for orders of ten or 
more capies. 
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Nother Natures Secra 


Nowhere else in North America 
can navel oranges be grown to such 
perfection. For only here — in the shel- 
tered valleys of California and Arizo- 
na—does Mother Nature provide the 
right combination of fertile soil, 
sunny days and cool nights these 
finer oranges need. It’s this rare com- 
bination of growing conditions that 
gives these finer navel oranges more 
vitamins per glass... brighter color... 
and richer flavor. 
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RICHER FLAVOR...more uses! 


A NEW NUTRITION FI y AY. SN , 

“ EW NUTRI ION FILM fess ea California navel oranges have a 
~"Something You Didn't Eat” ; ¥ 4 ide aS . m special richness and color that 
=o mela re lg ss ’ yer ' . make them favorites for juice 
5030, s Angeles ge egabones a, o® mg 6and eating. They are seedless, 
3030, Hos Ang es 50 : ; a, . easy to peel, slice and,section. 











MORE VITAMINS per glass! 


Six-year independent tests prove 
you get more vitamin C, more 
vitamin A, more calcium per 
glass; plus helpful amounts of 
other minerals and B vitamins. 








2 
The navel means NO SEEDS! Su nkist 
— trademarked Sunkist are the fin- 
est from 14,500 cooperating California and CALIFORNIA Nawel onances 


Arizona citrus growers. 


BEST FOR JUICE ~and Ever use! 
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” The World's Best Cocoa 











DUTCH PROCESS 








Van Houten 
Invented 
(Orerareys| 
In 1828 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Head dietitian; 200-bed hospital located in 
university medical center of the East; minimum 
$225, maintenance. (b) Assistant cafeteria die- 
titian; large industrial company; East. (c) 
Pantry dietitian; duties consist of complete charge 
of pantries, interviewing patients, 300-bed hos- 
ital; central metropolis. (d) Pediatric dietitian; 
arge teaching hospital; preferably some one who 
has worked in institution where aseptic technique 
is used. (e) Chief deititian and, also, assistant 
dietitian; former is for some one to succeed die- 
titian who has held position for more than twenty- 
five years; dietary department well known for its 
high standards; liberal salary plus complete main- 
tenance including apartment; capital of western 
state. (f) Clinic and therapeutic dietitians; large 
teaching hospital; university medical center; East. 
(g) Dietitian to take charge of department, fairly 
large hospital operated under American auspices 
in Asia; country predominantly Christian; city in 
which hospital is located has population of 150.000 
and is considered important seaport. (h) Chief 
dietitian; privately operated hospital; winter resort 
town; Florida. 

(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses 
methods for beginners or advanced students. 
courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits. 
Free Placement. Send for Cir, 23. 
AG 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19 


LL TS TT A 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 

Sample copy on request, lc. 
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Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 19) 


and commended the Home Economics 
Association for having thought it 
through and for presenting it in such 
a way. 

There were one or two requests for 
additional information to go into the 
file. One request was for material for 
boys interested in taking up work in 
home economics. To this date, we have 
not been able to find much on this sub- 
ject. Secondly, there was a request for 
an evaluation of the various schools 
offering home economics training, This 
seemed to be something that should be 
done by a group other than ours. An- 
other request was made for a list of all 
kinds of schools offering home economics 
training. Just recently we have received 
this information from Edna P. Amidon, 
Chief of the Home Economics Service, 
in Miscellaneous Bulletin 2557, Revised 
March 15, 1945. We expect to add 
copies of this to the file. 

Still another request was made for a 
list of qualifications for the various jobs 
held by people doing home economics 
work. We intend to work on this request 
this year. 

As the folders were not presented to 
the girls’ advisers until June, it was late 
for them to make as much use of them 
last year as we would have liked. At the 
end of school in June, all the folders 
were collected and additional material 
was added before their return to the 
schools last September. : 

At the beginning of November we 
asked the girls’ advisors and the home 
economics teachers to give us some idea 
of the use that had been made of these 
files. We have reports from ten people 
using them. 

One girls’ advisor reported that her 
file has been used in classes in home 
economics and that the material has 
been loaned to parents trying to help 
their daughters. 

One of the teachers in an adjoining 
county used the file. In her school there 
is a guidance committee building files 
of information for each department. A 
request came from this school for infor- 
mation on beauty culture as a profes- 
sion, since many of the girls were inter- 
ested in hair dressing. 

In another high school, the home 
economics girls used the file in setting 
up an exhibit and the posters were used 
subsequently in the library of one of the 
other schools. 

A request was made to have a con- 
tinuous flow of new material so that the 
file could be kept up to date. The com- 
mittee has arranged for this by appoint- 
ing one home economics teacher in each 
school to see that new material from 
the committee gets into this file. 

At the present time we feel that the 


files are being used, but that they will 
get greater use during the spring semes- 
ter, The committee is at work collect- 
ing new material to keep the files up to 
date and developing new posters so that 
they will get around to the schools for 
use in the libraries, corridors and in the 
home economics rooms. Other work is 
being done to meet specific requests 
made by the girls’ advisors when the 
material was presented. 

From time to time, letters and ques- 
tionnaires such as the one used in No- 
vember will be sent to those using the 
files. In June we shall attempt to evalu- 
ate the work and make any changes that 
seem advisable. When the district de- 
cided to undertake this work, it was 
with the understanding that it would be 
a long range program to help strengthen 
our profession. It has already proved 
its worth. 








HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing “‘House’’! 

















A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in in. : 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them \ 
to your heart’s desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 





Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 18 x 24 in. 


And 100 rules for using COLOR in House 
Decoration! 
Instructions Are Clear 


On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


Information Is Sound 


This House Decoration Folio was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 
tative. 


ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 

Send For Our Catalogue 
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MUSHROOMS NUTRITIOUS! 
MUSHROOMS DELICIOUS! 


It’s a fact! Canned mushrooms add nutritive 
value as well as that famous flavor to meals 
‘round the clock. For further facts about culti- 
vated mushrooms—grown scientifically in spe- 
cially constructed hot houses—send for a copy 
of the new mushroom booklet. Clip the cou- 
pon on this page. The booklet also contains 
new, tested recipes for serving “the little vege- 
table with the big flavor,” including the recipe 
given below. 

2 TABLESPOONS BUTTER 
OR MARGARINE 
1 4-O0Z. CAN (2/3 CUP) 

BUTTON MUSHROOMS 
Sauté until lightly browned. About 5 minutes 
Add 1 /3 CUP MUSHROOM LIQUID 

DASH OF PEPPER 
Heat thoroughly. 


Toast until golden 
brown 


In a frying pan, melt 


Drain and add 


3 SLICES WHITE BREAD 
1 TABLESPOON BUTTER 


Spread with 
Cut toast in quarters. Serve mushrooms on a slice of 
toast, garnished with toast points, lemon wedges, and 
watercress or parsley. Serves 2. 

This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity 


PURE 
UNBLEACHED 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE MUSHROOMS 
OF AMERICA, INC. CERTIFIED) 


521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. vereboones yen 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Please add my name to your mailing list or make certain that my 
correct address appears among those to whom the Hollywood School 


Book and Wall Charts are sent each season. 


Organization 


Address 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 
Please send me, for classroom use: 
1) Teacher Lesson Plan for Teachers only 


2) Quantity recipe cards 
3) General 4-oz. bottle of Kitchen Bouquet 


4) New and approved Kitchen Bouquet recipe Booklet (to be given 


classroom students). 


I would like to have recipe booklets. 


Address: Kitchen Bouquet, Grocery Store Products Sales Company, 
Inc., Department “A,” 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE! The Most Complete Course Ever Offered on the 


1/46 P.H.E, 112 


Electric Range and Electric Cooking 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


Electric Range Section (Dept. P-16) 


155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE, your compre- 
hensive course on the electric range 
and electric cooking — including text 
beok and two large wall charts—as 


described on page 7. 


1. B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send: Charm Chart for You and Your Clothes, and . 


of individual leaflets. See page 46. 
+. Wigle. «. 


School ..HLS..... College. . 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Others.... 


Please send: Cultivated Mushrooms and How to Serve Them, a new 
enlarged (16 pages) recipe booklet, 542” x 8%", with many illustra- 
tions, menus and recipes. Teachers, 1 copy free; students, 10c per 


copy. Cash enclosed 
School H.S.....H.8.....College... 
Address 


H. E. Subjects Taught 
No. of H. E. Students Taught—Girls 
Who directs school cafeteria?. . 


See advertisement opposite. 


.Others.... 


Grade(s) 
No. fed daily 


1/46 P.H.E. 153 











SOMETHING ADDED! 


You know what a little salt does when 
added to mashed potatoes, or an orna- 
ment to an otherwise plain jacket! 


A change from mediocrity to some- 
thing to be remembered is achieved. In 
teaching you want to accomplish the 
same result. 


In many school subjects only abstract 
facts are dealt with. Not so in Home 
Economics for this is one of the few 
subjects that has a concrete practical 
application. 


Almost everything you teach can be 
applied directly to what your pupils or 
their families are doing today or to- 


morrow. 


You can add spice to your daily sub- 
jects and bring them right down to the 
minute by illustrated material that is 
appealing, informing and current. 


The manufacturers of the products 
you are discussing in your classes offer 
you through the coupons in this issue 
the latest information available. This in- 
formation is often more recent than that 
available in text books. 

The wise use of these teaching helps 
will make your lessons more practical, 
more impressive. They are an important 
part of modern Home Economics educa 


tion. 


Make a note of the products which 
are part of the lessons. Run over your 
teaching plans for the next few months 
Decide what subjects can be reinforced 
by material that you can obtain from 
producers of these products. Then send 
in the coupons from this issue to those 
companies. Do it well in advance of 
your needs so that you can receive the 
material in time to meet your needs. 


Send them all in one envelope to 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 














Learning a Food Pattern 
(Continued from page 22) 


treat or a company meal? The school lunch, imaginatively 
administered, presents to children day after day, patterns 
of well balanced meals in plate combinations. From 
these the children learn what to expect not only of a 
lunch, but also of a nutritionally complete meal. Later 
when they learn to cook, or when they enter a restaurant, 
or come home from work, or whenever they plan a meal, 
it will be the kind of meal which they have learned IS 
a meal. If the concept of a meal which they have formed 
is a good one, allowing for adequate representation of the 
necessary nutrients, the meals which they order or cook 
for others in adult life, will also be balanced in type. 

First of all, let us remember that in a school lunch 
program children are learning a pattern. Intrusion into 
this pattern of elements which have no place in a dining 
room simply confuse the issue. Five cent candy bars are 
not a part of the American lunch pattern in any well 
ordered home or restaurant—although candy after meals 
may be. Soft drinks are not part of the picture either. 
School lunch counters which present the children day 
after day with an arrangement of choices which vitiates 
their judgment and confuses their minds are failing to 
grasp the opportunities open to them. They are training 
people to seek or to prepare meals which fail to make 
sense nutritionally or socially. 


Children Must Learn to Choose 

Should school lunch programs, then, serve only a plate 
lunch, permit no choices, no extra bits and pieces? In 
rural communities this may sometimes be necessary, But 
in rural communities children on the whole are less used 
to buying food in restaurants or at lunch counters or 
soda fountains. Because competition is less keen, per- 
haps there is less need for teaching how to choose wisely. 
But in towns and cities, children are exposed to situations 
very like cafeteria situations all of the time. These chil- 
dren have to learn to choose and the school can probably 
do a better job of helping them learn to choose by per- 
mitting them to experiment. 

It is important at this point to interject a word of 
warning about the ability to choose. In the experimental] 
laboratories where animals are studied, we have learned 
something about natural food selections. Even rats which, 
as far as we know, seem better than human beings at 
choosing foods essential to their body needs, are not too 
good at resisting temptation. If a rat is given a choice 
between a food which he needs and food he has learned 
to like—when both foods are present—he has much more 
difficulty in choosing the one he needs. But if he is 
allowed to make up his mind when these foods are placed 
at a distance from each other there is more chance of his 
picking what he needs. 

To, apply this knowledge in our school lunch rooms, 
soft drinks which stand beside milk are harder to resist 
than soft drinks which are placed a long way off—as a 
sort of addendum to a lunch which is already filling. 
Desserts placed next to and in competition with salads 
often mean fewer salad choices. This is true because 
proximity of arrangement says to the child, “Which will 
you eat—something you like, or something you ought to 


eat?” Whenever one food is nutritionally approved and 
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the other less nutritionally approved, it is better to ar- 
range them on the counter so that the eater does not 
have to choose between them. 


Plate Lunches Set The Style 
It is very good practice for children to learn—by plate 
lunches—what a good lunch looks like. In this way they 
can learn to pick out a lunch which is balanced when 
they are offered a list of separate items. Experiments have 


shown that if a plate lunch is attractive enough and if a | 
good educational program making use of cardboard table | 


tents, menu contests, and similar educational aids, is car- 


ried on to show what makes a balanced lunch, the choices } 
made in the cafeteria line will be favorably affected. But | 


this will work only if the nutritionally complete plate 
lunch is made so interesting and attractive that the chil- 
dren identify themselves with it, and are therefore pleased 
and proud to be able to make as good a choice them- 
selves, Choosing a good meal should be a matter of intel- 
ligence and success rather than one of dutifully eating 
what one ought to eat. 

This approach calls for certain definite things in class- 
room teaching, in school posters and in other materials 
used to supplement cafeteria service. Instead of telling 
about the individual foods or individual nutrients, each 
can be discussed in its place in a meal. The pupil's 
interest is shifted from the question, ‘Shall I eat what I 
ought—a carrot—or what I want—a candy bar?” to the 
question, “What do I need to add to this tray to make 
it come out right?” Then each food will be seen in its 
proper place—carrots where they belong, and candies 
where they belong. Individual foods will be seen in the 
light of their contributions to the whole picture. In this 
way, pupils will learn to ask—and answer—about any 
meal, “What’s right, or what’s wrong, with this picture?” 


Many Factors Influence Choices 

A good many studies have been made of the different 
appeals which may be made to children to induce them 
to choose this food or that, to help them select milk and 
reject soft drinks, to eat vegetables rather than candy. 
A certain number of generalizations can be made such as, 
1) the desirability of presenting choices within the same 
groups of food, so that the question becomes not, “Will 
you have some milk?” but rather, “Which kind of milk 
will you have, sweet milk or buttermilk?” and 2) the 
beneficial effect of placing food which pupils should eat 
in a conspicuous position. By and large, however, smaller 
devices are less important than the total food serving 
situation. If the lunchroom is an attractive, gay place, 
if the food is well planned and well cooked, if those who 
dispense the food serve it with gusto and look as though 
they would like to eat it themselves, then—with the help 
of the plate lunch plan—it will be comparatively easy to 
teach the children a pattern and a way of eating which 
will stand them in good stead all their lives. 

By teaching nutritionally complete food patterns in- 
stead of merely stressing specific foods, it is possible to 
encourage whatever supplementations are needed to 
make meals complete, irrespective of traditional food 
patterns. Furthermore, such patterns should make it 
possible to develop an approach to eating habits which 
is flexible enough to change as our knowledge of nutri- 
tion changes, as new foods enter our markets, or as some 
familiar foods disappear. Under nutritional guidance, 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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' CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


—_—_ 
Free book on uses of Baking Soda, also a set of colored bird cards. 
See page 4. 
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CARNATION COMPANY, Dept. 727-A 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Here’s 15¢ (coins) for Carnation’s big, beautiful 
De Luxe Cook Book. 96 pages, scores of unusual 
recipes, stunning full-color photographs. See 
page 54. 
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Please send me ........ copies of the School Lunch Recipe booklet 
as explained on page 48. 
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Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE. See page 50. 
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SOMETHING ADDED! 


You know what a little salt does when 
added to mashed potatoes, or an orna- 
ment to an otherwise plain jacket! 


A change from mediocrity to some- 
thing to be remembered is achieved. In 
teaching you want to accomplish the 
same result. 


In many school subjects only abstract 
facts are dealt with. Not so in Home 
Economics for this is one of the few 
subjects that has a concrete practical 
application. 


Almost everything you teach can be 
applied directly to what your pupils or 
their families are doing today or to- 


morrow. 


You can add spice to your daily sub- 
jects and bring them right down to the 
minute by illustrated material that is 
appealing, informing and current. 


The manufacturers of the products 
you are discussing in your classes offer 
you through the coupons in this issue 
the latest information available. This in- 
formation is often more recent than that 


available in text books. 


The wise use of these teaching helps 
will make your lessons more practical, 
more impressive. They are an important 
part of modern Home Economics educa 


tion. 


Make a note of the products which 
are part of the lessons. Run over your 
teaching plans for the next few months 
Decide what subjects can be reinforced 
by material that you can obtain from 
producers of these products. Then send 
in the coupons from this issue to those 
companies. Do it well in advance of 
your needs so that you can receive the 
material in time to meet your needs. 


Send them all in one envelope to 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
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newly recommended foods can be fitted into the pattern, 
expertly, like a new collar on a dress, or a newly shaped 
pocket on a familiarly cut suit. And the eaters may be 
expected to accept the changes as readily as they.:now 
accept new fashions in clothing. 

Into the lunchroom come children whose ideas of a 


+ meal are coffee and sweet cake, or corn bread and fat 
| back, or tea with bread and drippings, or a dish full of 


something dipped out of a pot on the back of a stove; 
children whose parents or grandparents ate a diet of 


| whole grain foods, but who have substituted white bread 


and more sugar for their cereals in this country; children 
who once ate plenty of olive oil, but who can no longer 
afford it; children with a hundred different habits none 
of which enables them to make full use of contemporary 


_ foods and contemporary nutrition knowledge. Yet what- 


ever foods these children ate at home are backed up with 
the warmest associations—foods their mothers feed them, 
under the lighted lamp around the family table. If the 
school situation is to compete with all the warmth and 
charm which surrounds the home foods, and to teach the 
value of other meal patterns it, too, must be warm and 
friendly, and it must rely on the only appeal which is as 
strong as home and mother—the sanction of their age 
group! Even mother asks, ‘““What are the other children 
doing?” 

When a nutritionally complete lunch becomes the 


| style, the accepted way of eating at “our school” by “our 


grade,” the sign and symbol of “growing up” and “keep- 
ing step,” then it has a chance of being accepted as part 
of the child’s developing food pattern, 





Home Economics in a World at Peace 


(Continued from page 13) 


of living. Too many home economics teachers today are 
measuring their own success by the number and the 
quality of the material things they have in life. Neces- 
sity ( and patriotism) has forced us to modify our teach- 
ing in these respects the past few years. Should we not 
think pretty carefully before we go back to our old ways? 

A second weakness has grown out of our desire to shift 
from a subject matter to a more truly student and life 
centered curriculum. Too often casual and transitory 
interests have dominated the teaching situation. Nor 
have we given enough thought to the extent to which 
home conditions and home methods are suitable for 
classroom teaching or how best to meet the individual 
needs of students in large group situations. 


Another point at which we often fall short is in 
developing the desire to continue learning and the 
ability to direct one’s own learning. There has never 
been time enough to teach all that a person needs to 
know in home economics. With the possibility of rapid 
change before us now, it becomes increasingly important 
that we place emphasis on continued learning. Ques- 
tions then arise as to the extent to which we should teach 
a few things well, carry some learning to the skill level, 
and help students in setting standards. 

We need also to examine critically our means of evalu- 
tion. Too often we rely upon tests of knowledge or 
(Continued on page 62) 
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HEATH’S HOME ECONOMICS TEXTS 








Heath Offices: 


Atlanta @ SanFrancisco @ Dallas @ London 


Let’s Study Foods 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


Foods 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


The New Home Economics Omnibus 


HARRIS AND HUSTON 


The New Elementary Home 
Economics 


MATTHEWS 


The House and Its Care, Revised 
MATTHEWS 


Clothing, Selection and Care 
MATTHEWS 


Clothes With Character 
CRAIG AND RUSH 


Personality and Etiquette 


REID 


Clothes For Girls 


TODD 


And the BOND Home Economics 
Series of 8 Titles 


Formerly published by 
Little, Brown & Company 


Boston @ New York @ Chicago 




















If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 


You Need 
the 


CHASE 
BABY 











Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


© Bathing ¢ Dressing 

¢ Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
© Powdering © Making Clothes 
° Feeding © Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. (Write 
to office nearest your school: 285 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 16. 180 
Varick St. NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave. CHICAGO 16. 29 
Pryor St. N.E., ATLANTA 3. 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 
713 Browder St., DALLAS 1.) See advertisement opposite. 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Free book on uses of Baking Soda, also a set of colored bird cards. 
See page 4. 
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CARNATION COMPANY, Dept. 727-A 

Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
Here’s 15c (coins), for Carnation’s big, beautiful 
De Luxe Cook Bock. 96 pages, scores of unusual 


recipes, stunning full-color photographs. See 
page 54. 
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GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Trenclose $...'......: , ($5.00 each) for which please send me ...... 


copies of The House Decoration Folio for teaching house decoration. 
See page 56. 
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National Canners Association 
Home Eccnomics Division 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOL LUNCH RECIPES 
USING CANNED FOODS 











Please send me ........ copies of the School Lunch Recipe booklet 
as explained on page 48. 
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Parker-Herbex Corporation 
29-50 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 


Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE. See page 50. 
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} 
| success in teacher-directed activities as the only measure 
| of learning. This is not enough. Pupils themselves must f 
| also become interested in measuring their own growth. 

Home economics has been broadened both in content 
and in types of activities. It has value for people through- 
out their formal education and for adults no longer 
regularly enrolled in school. It deals with problems 
which concern also those engaged in public health and 
social welfare. The good program is closely related to | 
the home life of the students. Leaders in the field are 
increasingly emphasizing the individualized curriculum 
for the student, the need to consider past experiences f 
and abilities of students, the time they have to give to ? 
home economics, et cetera. At the same time, we are 
doing few if any of these things for teachers. We ask y 
| many of them to do more than they can do well or with f 
personal enjoyment. We often ask them to do things for [ * 
which they are unprepared or for which they do not have [7 
adequate or suitable materials. A large number of home 
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Interesting book on the many uses of bak- 
ing soda.—Church & Dwight. 


An unusual new booklet on mushrooms— 
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home economics program is built around the needs and 
interests of students broadly interpreted. Students should 
be guided in building their own curriculums. The pos- 
sibilities of home economics should be pointed out to 
them both in regard to its personal and family life values 








| economics teachers teach no more than three years. The PR 
| problem of teacher recruitment is with us and will con- M- 
| tinue until leaders in the field face realistically the job 
T ’ | sie an 
he Future Homemaker! | they have set up and are setting up. Many in high places jec 
_ could not possibly carry successfully the load they are - 
» s . . : on 
Whether your emer students will be making their advocating for the young and comparatively inexperi- 
own cakes or managing servants, they will certainly enced teacher. Youthful enthusiasm and physical vigor An 
appreciate having this valuable material—all offered | are not enough for the job. 
in the January coupons: | Such study as has been suggested here has value only “ 
a c secs | as it affects the work being done within the school or Co. 
age s : i a : . ° . 
' silind an ne ena en eae | college and as it affects the points of emphasis of those Sim 
photographs.—Carnation Company. | in administrative and supervisory positions. A good 151 


a recipes, with many illustrations. and its no less important social values. Students should 
—Cultivated Mushroom Institute, be helped to see the importance and the meaning of 
ee ee oe oe re | learning to live democratically with others and how home i 
sAhdkih Adhd auniieiadia-sinidithewcaltaiies | economics may serve as a medium for this learning. Broad 
ce ec Y | objectives should be set by the group as a whole against ‘ 
‘ s. | which experiences are evaluated both in planning and in p 
A 40-page booklet offering a new method | pai den ar oes F E 
Ghd enitany tale: ene, 2. Titan | _ We should stress more than we have in the past arous- F 
inate: _ ing the desire to learn in terms of long-time goals—the n 
developing of a genuine drive within the individual to b 
“Kischen Chatter” — timely recipes and _ achieve a sound set of values; to become a well-adjusted T 
Sichglid neasetad snes ‘teenind Getithe. Lilie § | person; to develop wholesome relationships with others; I 
McNeill & Libby. , | to use one’s resources to attain those things which will b. 
| mean most in long-time satisfaction and happiness for 7 | 
hia: eile Oi diana as ine ean | oneself and others. We should seek to have students see : a 
hihi Aabiitiees tie Chama. | the inter-relationship between so-called problems of | 
| homemaking and personal living and the larger social | 
“School Lunch Recipes,” giving many help- problems. 
ful suggestions for quantity cooking— | Teachers and students planning together must seek = 
SE are et | the answers to many questions. How important is food 1% 
| and clothing and housing study for them? What should be 
Valuable data on planning and remodeling _ they do about food preparation and clothing construc- 3 
Diciaeaidiiibees Mima eink Cebianeaaatee.- N | ton? How shall they learn what they need to know if 
<, Uh Diadden @ Commany. § | not in home economics? What can they learn besides 
| cooking as they cook?, besides sewing as they sew? Who e 
_ can help best in the planning?, in the learning? What H 
f (Concluded on page 64) Fes 
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By 


ART | MABLE RUSSELL 
EDUCATION | | i 


ELSIE WILSON GWYNNE 


for ba 


DAILY LIVIN 


Edited by 
WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 





Revised, reset edition of ART TRAINING THROUGH HOME 
PROBLEMS, original leader in the “art in every-day life” movement. 
New illustrations include many examples of distinguished American 
paintings and other art expressions, p!us complete revision of color 
analysis and principle-demonstrations. Virtually every possibility of sub- 
ject is explored and associated with learning problems, in a remarkably 
practical and interesting study of real-life propositions and the principles 
on which they depend. Cloth, 248 pages, $3.00. 


An Activity Program in Homemaking—Butler and Patton— 
Complete $ .90 


Meal Planning and Table Service—Bailey (McLean) ........ 2.50 
: The Table Graces: Setiing, Service, Manners—McLean ..... .90 
Consumer Economics Workbook—Kennedy and Vaughn ..... 1.32 
Simplified Mechanics for Girls—Allen ..................04. 68 


156 Duroc Bldg. THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3, Ill. 











MAKE youR MEAT COOKING 
LESSON be ¥ 


SEND FOR KITCHEN 
BOUQUET TEACHER LESSON PLAN 
AND NEW RECIPE BOOKLET! 


@ For ease and simplicity in preparing your next 
meat-cooking lesson . . . the makers of Kitchen 
Bouquet have prepared a practical Teacher Lesson 
Plan. It helps explain to your pupils how to use low 





¢ meat-cooking temperatures for roasting, broiling, 
a braising, pan sautéing.. and yethaverich, browncolor. 
s This Teacher Lesson Plan is offered to you abso- 
; lutely free. No cost—no obligation. We will also 
Ps include new improved Kitchen Bouquet recipe 
< booklets for each student in your class. All this 


... together with a set of 9 quantity recipe cards 
and generous 4-oz. sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 


Supplies, of course, are limited. Send today! 





I would lize to have Recipe 
Booklets. 

Kitchen Bouquet Grocery Store 
Products Sales Company, Inc., De- 
partment PR, 480 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New Yorx 17, New York. 


2. Quantity Recipe Cards. 





Kitchen Bouquet. 
Name 


Fo : 
or Student use: School Address... .......... 


New, improved Kitchen Bouquet 
Recipe Booklet. City 
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: 3. Generous 4-oz. size bottle of 
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E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., (INC.) 
Rayon Division, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


Educational Aids on Rayon. Please send me free items checked: 
Wall Chart—“‘How du Pont Rayon Is Made” [] Teacher’s book— 
“What You Should Know About Rayon” [] Student booklets—“Rayon 
Today” [) “Facts About Fabrics” [] Information about motion sound 
pictures “Fashion’s Favorite’ [] “Facts About Fabrics” [] See 
Second Cover of this issue. 
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THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
156 Duroc Building ’ 
Peoria 3, dAMlinois 


Enclosed is $........ for which please send me the following books: 
(J a. Art Training Through Home Problems, $3.00. (] b. An Activity 
Program in Homemaking, 90c. [] c. Meal Planning and Table Service, 
$2.50. (J) d. The Table Graces: Setting, Service, Manners, 90c. 
{-] e. Consumer Economics Workbook, $1.32. [] f. Simplified Mechanics 
for Girls, 68c. See advertisement opposite. 
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Organization or School 
Address 


AMERICAN CAN CO., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Home Economics Section 
Please send the following material: ( Handbook 
‘ ( ) Coffee Facts for 
( ) Wartime Recipes From Canned Foods Home Economists 


PLEASE PRINT 


Canned Food 


( ) High School Manual of Canned Foods 


( ) Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods 


SUP eke irs wekaWah ae 64Vea cece iy Maida o 


E, H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 


We are interested in [] Planning [] Remodeling [) Additions for 
(] Homemaking Rooms [] Clothing Laboratory [] Foods Laboratory. 


See page 52. 
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AMERICAN. BEMBERG CORPORATION—Educational Department 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
FREE EDUCATIONAL AIDS. BEMBERG “Information” booklet [J 
KNITTED FABRICS [] Labels (] Wall Chart showing manufactur- 
ing and testing of BEMBERG rayon. Suggestions for Selection, Care 
and Conservation of Dresses [] Slips [] Hosiery [] Blouses [J 
Gloves [J 
FOR 40 CENTS EACH, OR BOTH FOR 75 CENTS: 
1) Wall Chart with 20 swatches of fabrics and process diagrams. 
2) Bottle Exhibit showing various stages in making BEMBERG rayon 
yarn. See page 3. 
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Home sewer, couturier’s 
pet or Mrs. In-between? 


Whatever they become don’t let your students miss 
having these invaluable facts! 


*** American Bemberg’s comprehensive information, 
wall charts and bottle exhibit on Bemberg Rayon. 
***Rit’s unusual free book “Dressmaking with 
Color.” 


***du Pont de Nemours’ valuable educational aids 
on rayon. 


***Hollywood Pattern Service’s helpful School Book 
and Wall Charts. 


***Kleinert’s inspiring “Charm Chart for You and 
Your Clothes.” 


***Carter Products’ important collection of good 
grooming material for classroom use. 


***Parker Herbex’s very comprehensive booklet, 
“Hair Hygiene,” the proper care for beautiful hair. 


All offered in these coupons! 
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can be learned best by students working together?, work- 
ing alone? Are there values in group work other than 
the immediate job being done? What level of achieve- 
ment shall they set for school learning?, for outside learn- 
ing? How shall progress be measured? 

Mention was made earlier of the many possibilities 
within home economics and the growing tendency to ask 
each teacher to follow through on all of them. The 

_ administrative and supervisory staff members, teachers 

_ and students should study together what could be done 
in their situation and then agree upon the most vital 
needs to be met in terms of their resources—not the least 
of which is the teacher’s training and experience and 
what is a reasonable load for her. 

We are concerned that home economics be made avail- 
able to more people within the school and through short 
units of instruction to adults both young and old outside. 
Adult teaching is not always the most important service 
of an individual teacher, nor should such a program be 
planned for regardless of the other things a teacher must 
do. It must not be overlooked, however, that many 
teachers could give more time to adult teaching if they 
were prepared to do it and if they were provided with 

_ more helpful materials for doing it. 
As a field we have the responsibility to promote a 
_ broader concern for home life education within the 
| whole school program. It is essential that our experience 
and our thinking influence the work of the school from 
nursery school through college. Much can be done by 
elementary teachers if we take time to experiment with 
them in finding the most worthwhile experiences for 
| children at elementary level. Such experimentation 
should have its influence upon the teacher education 
program, the preparation of materials for the use of 
_ teachers and children, and the teaching. We should not 
| be satisfied until home life education is a major objective 
at all levels. 

Success in home economics at the elementary and 
high school levels depends to a large degree upon what 

| is done at the college level. Colleges have suffered greatly 

| in recent years in the demands made upon their staffs 

| for extra services, in the pulling off of teachers into other 
lines of work, in the lack of money and trained workers 
for research. The number of students entering home 
economics and especially teacher education is much be- 
low job demands, Many of those who want to teach are 
not interested in teaching in smaller communities not 
even those who come from such communities. 

Colleges need to face realistically the problems before 
them and the extent to which they are prepared to meet 

_ them. Cooperative planning by college and supervisory 
| staffs on the one hand and administrative and teaching 
| staffs of the public schools on the other should prove 
| helpful. Unless we attack the problems before us now, 
| we may find ourselves doing too little too late. 
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NOW! 15,000 units of 








Vitamin A assured in every 3 
fresh, sweet pound of | 
BLUE BONNET Margarine 


BLUE BONNET is known the country over as 
the margarine that gives you flavor . . . nutrition 
... economy ... all three! And now the nutritional 
value of this fine margarine has been stepped up 
—its vitamin content increased by two-thirds. 

Instead of 9,000 units of Vitamin A, every 
pound of BLUE BONNET contains 15,000 units 
of Vitamin A. This holds true for every season of 
the year, summer and winter alike. 


In all other respects, BLUE BONNET con- 





Send for FREE Teaching Aids 


Wall charts and instruction sheets for 
teachers and students on each of the fol- 





tinues to be the exceptionally fine margarine 
you’ve known. Its fresh, delicate, country-sweet 
flavor is, if anything, more delicious than ever. It 
has the same pleasing texture and plasticity— 
smooth, creamy, easy to spread. And, of course, 


every step in its manufacture is rigidly controlled. 


And remember, in addition to all these advan- 
tages, BLUE BONNET assures a uniform, year- 
round content of 15,000 units of Vitamin A per 
pound. This is welcome news indeed to every 
homemaker eager to serve her family the nourish- 
ing, well-balanced meals that nutritionists advise, 


but with only a limited budget to do it on. 

















lowing: The White Sauce, Vegetable Cook- 
ery, The Cooked Salad Dressing, The 
Sandwich Spread. Complete all new 
material embodying latest cooking tech- 
niques. Mail coupon in Service Section. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE MAKERS OF FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 












